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THE BYRON APOCRYPHA. 


No exhaustive list of the poems and proze 
pieces that have been attributed to Lord 
Byron exists. KE. H. Coleridge notes a few 
poems, but his list is far from complete 
and not altogether accurate (Byron's 
‘Works,’ ‘ Poetry,’ ili. xx. f.). Prof. K6lb- 
ing described several items in Englische 
Studien, xxvi. 67 f., and refers to others in 
his edition of Byron’s ‘ Werke,’ Band ii. 


p. 46 f. In the ceollations of different 


editions of Byron’s poems Mr. Coleridge set 
down various spurious pieces (‘ Poetry,’ 














vii., passim). ‘N. & Q.’ has printed many 
notes on individual pieces; see especially 
Seventh Series, vol. ii. (index). And de- 
scriptions of several impostures may be 
found in works on Lord Byron such as 
Flze’s ‘Life’ and Miss Mayne’s ‘ Life.’ 
But no full accurate list is in existence. 
The courteous and satisfactory answers 
that I received by post in reply to my 
previous query on ‘Byron in Fiction’ 
‘N. & Q.,’ January, 1918, p. 10) encourage 
me to offer the following tentative list in 
the hope that as it stands it may be of 
value and interest to students of Byron, 
and that some such students may be able 
to furnish me with a description of those 
items (marked with an asterisk) that I have 
not seen, and may perhaps be able to add 
to ses bibliography of the subject. 


‘Ode’: ‘‘ Oh, shame to thee, Land of the 
Gaul Seo ‘N. & Q.,’ Second Series, ii. 48, 
for a query (unanswered) as to its authorship. 
Repudiated by Byron, July 22, 1816 (‘ Letters 
and Journals,’ iii. 337). First published, over 
the signature ‘‘ Brutus,”’ in The Morning Chronicle, 
July 31, 1815. The copy of R. Edwards’s edition 
of Byron’s ‘Poems on his Domestic Circum- 
stances,’ 1816, in the New York Public Library, 
has a MS. note (p. 27): ‘*‘ By William Cone—but 
published under Lord Byron’s name.’ (Query: 
Hone?) In John Robertson’s edition of ‘ Fare 
thee Well! and other Poems’ (Edinburgh, 1816) 
a note on p. 24 states that the ‘ Ode’ ‘‘ has been 
ascribed by many to the Author of the ‘ Pleasures 
of Hope.’”’ This piece turned up persistently in 
early pirated editions of Byron’s poems; for 
example, in Hone’s, Edwards’s, Robertson’s, 
Sheppard’s, Limbird’s, Bumpus’s, Knight & 
Lacy’s, Cole’s, Bembow’s, Dove’s, and Jones’s 
volumes. It was in Galignani’s edition of the 
works from 1819 (vi. 121) till 1835, when it was 
omitted. It is ascribed to Byron in ‘ The Laurel,’ 
a collection of fugitive nineteenth-century verse 
published by Tilt, 1841; and is among the 
‘* attributed poems ”’ in the Bohn edition of 1851. 
The piece is in nine stanzas (the last repeating the 
first) of ten lines each. It is ‘‘a vehement in- 
vective against the French people for their 
desertion and neglect of Napoleon when fortune 
no longer attended his arms. It is sufficiently 
Byronic in its sentiments and rhetoric to make the 
fact that it so long passed current not astonishing. 


2. ‘ Madame Lavalette.’-—Repudiated by Byron, 
July 22, 1816. First published, over the initials 
“B. B. in The Examiner, Jan. 21, 1816. 
William Hone printed it in the first and all 
subsequent editions of his a ‘Poems on his 
Domestic Circumstances,’ 1816 f. Besides being 
in many pirated editions of these poems during 
the following years, it is in Moses Thomas’s 
reprint (Philadelphia, 1816) of ‘ Lord Byron’s 
Farewell to England’ (see next entry). John 
Robertson (Edinburgh, 1816, p. 30) apologizes 
for its inclusion. It is in Baudry’s edition of the 
Works (Paris. 1825, vii. 349), and in Galignani 
1826 and 1828 among the ‘‘ attributed poems ”’ ; 
not in Galignani 1836. It occurs among “‘ attri- 
buted poems ”’ as late as the Bohn edition of 1861. 
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The piece (three stanzas of eight lines each) is 
apparently in praise of the wife of Count Lavalette 
who escaped from Paris in January, 1816; it 
celebrates her virtue, constancy, and intelligence. 

3. ‘ Farewell to England.’—This and the next 
three items were published in ‘‘ Lord Byron’s 
Farewell to England ; with three other poems.... 
London: J. Johnston, 1816.’’ For Byron’s 
repudiation of them see ‘ Letters and Journals,’ 
iii. 237; for the injunction proceedings brought 


against Johnston, see ibid. iv. 19 f. The z Fare- 
well’ obtained a wide circulation. It is in the 
collections of Thomas, Sheppard, Limbird, 


Bumpus, Knight & Lacy, Cole, Bembow, Dove, 
and Jones. It is quoted in full as by Byron in that 
curious production ‘ The Life, Writings, Opinions, 
and Times of Lord Byron,’ 1825 (i. 273 f.). Fora 
description of this and the other three pieces in 
Johnston’s volume, see an article by the present 
writer on ‘The Pamphlets of the Byron Separa- 
tion’ forthcoming in Modern Language Notes. 
It is in no Galignani edition, but is in Bohn 1851. 

4. ‘ Ode to the Island of Saint Helena.’—See 3 
above: this ‘Ode’ occurs in the miscellaneous 
collections mentioned there. It is also in 
Galignani 1828 and 1831, but was removed from 
the 1835 edition. from which many spurious pieces 
were weeded out. Also in Bohn 1851. 

5. ‘To my Daughter. on the Morning of her 
Birth.’—Byron remarked : ‘‘ On the ‘ Morning of 
my Daughter’s Birth ’ I had other things to think 
of than verses ”’ (‘ Letters and Journals,’ iii. 337 f.). 
It is in all collections mentioned 1+ ° above, and 
in all Galignani editions except 1835. Also in 
Bohn 1851 ; and quoted in part in ‘ Life, Writings,’ 
&c., i. 288. 

6. ‘To the Lyly of France.’—Byron remarked : 
*““ As to the ‘ Lyly of France,’ I should as soon 
think of celebrating a turnip” (‘ Letters and 
Journals,’ iii. 337). In all pirated collections 
already mentioned (see 3 above) except Galig- 
nani 1835. In Bohn 1851. 

7. ‘* Reflections on Shipboard, by Lord Byron. 
London: R. S. Kirby & W. Allason. 1816.’’— 
Besides the title-poem this volume includes the 
next three items on the present list. For a full 
description of all four see the forthcoming article 
already referred to. The ‘ Reflections’ appar- 
ently obtained no circulation whatsoever. 

8. ‘The Poet Refuses Consolation.’—The 
second piece in ‘ Reflections’ ; apparently never 
reprinted entire. 

9. ‘The Birth of Hope.’ The third piece in 
* Reflections’; apparently never reprinted entire. 

10. ‘The Poet Moralizes on Waterloo.’—The 
fourth piece in ‘ Reflections’ ; apparentiy never 
reprinted entire. On these four pieces see 
further Kélbing, Englische Studien, xxvi. 76 f. 

1l. ‘ Mnigma’ (H). ‘“’ Twas whispered in 
heaven, ’twas muttered in hell.’-—A discussion 
of the authorship of this piece was carried on in 
‘N. & Q.,.’ First Series, vol. v. According to 
B. P. (p. 522) it was written by Miss Fanshawe 
in 1816 in an album (which ‘ D.N.B.’ says is still 
in existence). J. Sansom, reprinting the 
‘ Hnigma’ on I (see 12 below), asks: ‘‘ How 
came Miss Fanshawe’s enigmas to be attributed 
to Lord Byron?” (First Series, v. 427). This 
question remains unanswered. The author of 
this, by far the most famous poem in the “ Byron 
Apocrypha,” was Catherine Maria Fanshawe, 





| 












not “Harriet”? as E. H. Coleridge calls her, 
The piece was apparently first ascribed to Byron 
in ‘‘ Three Poems, not included in the Works of 
Lord Byron. London: Effingham Wilson, 1818.” 
(The other two pieces are genuine.) From there 
it got into W. Clark’s edition of ‘ The Walz,’ 
1821 ; the ‘ Works.’ Moses Thomas, Philadelphia, 
1820; and into numerous later piracies. It is 
not in Galignani 1835, but is in Bohn 1851. 

12. ‘ Mnigma’ (I).—This enigma was not so 


widely ascribed to Byron as that on H. It 
occurs in Galignani 1831, and (which is note- 
worthy) Galignani 1835. It is not in Bohn 


1851. For the text of this piece see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
First Series, v. 427. 7 tat 

13. ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore.’—This 
famous poem can be brought into the compass 
of this list only by stretching definitions. The 
single edition of Byron’s Works into which it 
seems to have intruded is that of H. L. Broenner, 


Frankfort O.M., 1829. Note. however. the dis- 
agreeable incident recorded in Medwin’s ‘ Con- 
versations ’ (p. 75 of edition published by Wilder 


& Campbell, New York, 1824) when the poem 
was read in Byron’s presence, and after it had 
been much praised Byron did not deny the 
authorship of it. Medwin prints it entire and 
ascribes it to Byron, saving that after the poet 


had himself praised it so highly he could 
not admit outright that it was his own com- 
position. 


14, *‘ Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. A Poem....To which added The 
Tempest. A Fragment. London: J. Johnston, 
1817.”-—For Byron’s repudiation, and for the 
proceedings to obtain an injunction against this 
fraudulent publication, see ‘ Letters and Journals,’ 
iv. 9 f. The injunction was granted: hence a 
second edition, published the same year, had on 
the title merely ‘A Pilgrimage.’ &c. The title 
piece is in two cantos and is written in heroic 
couplets. The pilgrim’s name is Flavius. He 
journeys through the Mediterranean, moralizing 
on the various countries and cities that he passes 
by, and occasionally, seizing his harp, he relieves 
himself of very mediocre lyrics. He does not 
arrive in the Holy Land until the second canto. 
The promptness with which an injunction was 
obtained against this volume, together with its 
inherent worthlessness, served to prevent its 
obtaining (in this unlike Johnston’s previous 
hoax) any circulation as by Lord Byron. 

15. ‘The Tempest. A Fragment.’—See 14 
above. This piece is in octosyllabic couplets in 
the manner of ‘ The Giaour.’ The theme is the 
escape of one mysterious stranger from a ship- 
wreck ; thé stranger afterwards dies in the arms 
of a friendly leech, who hears his dying words and 
could tell strange tales. an he would. This poem 
apparently obtained no circulation. 

16. ‘* Leon to Annabella. An Epistle after the 
Manner of Ovid....London : Mac John, Raymur 

¢ Co.,” n.d. (1818 ?—it belongs to Byron’s 
Venetian period).—This rare little piece of 
disreputableness is hard to come by. <A copy is 
in the library of Mr. J. P. Morgan, through whose 
courtesy I have been able to examine it. For a 
description of it see my article on ‘ The Pamphlets 
of the Byron Separation’ mentioned above. It 
was reprinted with ‘Don Leon’ (see 22 below) 
in 1866. Note that ‘‘ Leon ”’ is merely Noel spelt 
backwards. 
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*17. ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the Dead 
Sea; Death on the Pale Horse: and other 
Poems.’ London: 1818.—A copy of this book 
is in the British Museum. I have not yet been 
able to obtain sight of a copy. It is in none of 
the large libraries in the United States. Byron 
expressly repudiates the second piece in his 
‘Reply to Blackwood’s Magazine.’ March 15, 
1820 (‘ Letters and Journals,’ iv. 474-5). 

18. ‘The Vampyre, a Tale. London: Sher- 
wood, Neely & Jones, 1819.—Quickly renudiated 
by Byron (‘ Letters and Journals,’ iv. 286) and 
acknowledged by Polidori. 

19. ‘Lines found in Lord Byron’s Bible.’—- 
These eight lines are by Sir Walter Scott (‘ The 
Monastery.’ chap. xii.). They may actually have 
been found copied out by Byron. . Apparently 
they were first ascribed to him in the ‘ Life, 
Writings,’ &c., iii. 414. The piece is among 
the “ attributed poems ”’ in Galignani 1826: but 
I have found it in no other collection by Byron. 


SAMUEL C. CHEW. 
Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 


(To be concluded.) 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


Tae Germ or Matvorio.—In ‘The Arte 
of English Poesie’ (book iii. chap. xxiv.), 
printed by Richard Field in 1589, the 
unknown author observes :— 

“And all singularities or affected parts of a 
man’s behaviour seem undecent, as for a man to 
march or jet in the streets more stately, or to look 
more solemnlu, or to go more gaily and in other 
colours or fashioned garments than another of the 
same degree and estate.” 

The author of ‘Twelfth Night’ must have 
had that passage in his mind in shaping 
Malvolio. The steward puts himself into 
“the trick of singularity.’ Maria alludes to 
him as “an affectioned ass.”’ She discovers 
him ‘‘ practising behaviour to his own 
shadow’ (V. ii.). Towards Sir Toby and 
his companions Malvolio puts on a stately 
and solemn bearing, ** quenching his familiar 
smile with an austere regard of control.” 
Fabian actually avplies the verb “jet” to 
illustrate his affected cazriage :— 

“O, peace! Contemvlation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him. How he jets under his 
advanced plumes !’’—II. v. 

To the Countess, however, he comes gaily 
and with a ridiculous boldness, continually 
smiling and kissing his hand (III. iv.)—a 
contrast to the “sad face and reverend 
ca~riage like some sir of note, and so forth,” 
with which he thinks to impress those of, 2s 
he imagines, inferior elements. 
As for the ‘“‘ other colours or fashioned 
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body knows that he appears before the 
Countess ‘“‘in yellow stockings and cross- 
gartered, a fashion she detests.”’ 
_It is merely the sight of means to go above 
his estate which incites him to ridiculous 
extremes, and leads him to construct any- 
thing as a point in favour of his obsession. 
In the Countess’s command, “ Let this 
fellow be looked to,”’ he finds significance in 
the term ‘fellow’: ‘‘ Not Malvolio, nor 
after my degree, but ‘ fellow.’ ”’ 
W. L. Rushton, in ‘Shakespeare and 
“The Arte of English Poesie,” ’ proves how 
thoroughly conversant Shakespeare was 
with the contents of this remarkable book, 
and especially demonstrates that the poet. 
in his use of a figure of rhetoric or form of 
verse described in the ‘ Arte, constantly 
drags in some unusual word or expression 
employed in the passage which the mysteri- 
ous author gives to illustrate that particular 
figure. So far as I am aware, however, this 
evidence as to the origin of Malvolio’s 
‘“ singularities ’’ is quite new. 

R. L. Eacre. 


‘Hamtet, I. iv. 36-8 (12 S. iv. 211; 
v. 4).—May I add a fresh solution to the 
existent mass ? 

H. K. Sr. J. 8.’s third suggestion is that 
the printer may have set from dictation. 
I have hed over fifty years’ intimacy with 
printing, end no printing office from the 
first ever worked in such a doubly expensive 
and objectless way. Hiring one printer to 
save another the trouble of reading his 
copy would assure early bankruptcy. We 
have only to consider how the words looked 
to the eye, not sounded to the ear. This 
debars several explanations. 

* Ksil,” implying ectual spoiling of sub- 
stance, contradicts the explicit meaning of 
the passage, which applies only to what 
others think, not to what in fact is. 

Their virtues else...... 

Shail in the general censure take corruption 

From that particular fault. 
That is, not that the fault has actually 
corrupted the man, but thet people think 
it has. I agree fully that “eale” is a 
most improbable form ‘of “e’il.”’ Shake- 
speare, writing for Londoners, would hardly 
use this Scotticism, anyway, or feel the 
need (felt nowhere else) of helping out his 
rhythm with it, as H. K. Sr. J. 8. justly 
says. 

It has been my habit for many years, 
often with surprising success, when I wished 
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of printing or typewriting, to scribble it 
carelessly with pen or pencil, and see what 
it might have been mistaken for. In this 
case the very first trial produced results 
quite unexpected: confirming the oldest 
emendation of one word, and suggesting 
for the others something "‘anthought of by 
any one, yet more satisfactory than any. 
Here is our * " 


eale ’’ :— 
Zoe 


Obviously, this is ‘‘ base,’ as Theobald 
with his usual sagacity divined—or perhaps 


discovered by the same _ process. But 
another consideration, which had struck 
me before trying this experiment, 


strengthens it. In old usage only one class 
of substances are ever called ‘‘ noble ’’— 
to wit, metals ; and the regular antithesis 
was “base.” Men did not speak of noble 
and base liquors or bread or cloth, but of 
pure and adulterated, or honest and frau- 
dulent, or coarse and fine. The former 
terms were taken from alchemy, a fertile 
theme of interest and literary capital in 
the Elizabethan time, and it would be 
exactly in Shakespeare’s fashion to annex 
a bit of its terminology, and in addition 
these terms had passed into popular use. 

Aside from the fact that some explana- 
tions of “ of a doubt’ conflict with my first 
principle, none of them satisfy any one but 
their authors, and none explain at all the 
intensive “own” in the next line. Here is 
my scrawl! :— 


T read this, 
Doth all the noble substance oft divert [diuert] 
To his own scandal. 
That is,  purns. his very nobility into his 
own scandal’’: “‘ makes the volume of his 
noble sabato the measure of his public 
disrepute.” Here ‘‘own” is not only 
natural, but almost indispensable: the 
meaning is shorn of its strength without it. 
True or not, this leaves no raw edges of 
unsatisfied meaning, and has no sophistica- 
tion or straining. Forrest MorGan. 
Hartford, Conn. 


There is little doubt that in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
I. iv. 36-8, a process in cheesemaking is 
indicated. 





calf (the caul) was steeped in lukewarm 
water overnight ; the liquid rennet (about 
half a pint) was then mixed with the milk, 
which slowly clouts or clots. The solid 
part, the clot, clout, or clod (hence clot or 
clouted cream : see ‘ Friar of Orders Grey ’),. 
sinks, and instead of a tub or vat of nice 
pure white milk, there is seen a greenish, 
unpleasant-looking fluid. 

The dram of caul fulfils its mission— 
curds, clots, or clouts the milk—and leaves 
a residue of which, to judge from its appear- 
ance, the dram is ashamed. 

This is an old-fashioned way of cheese- 
making in vogue in Shakespeare’s time, and 
the simile would be generally understood. 

The dram of caul, the pure milk, the 
clotting or clouting, and the residue which 
seantles or scandalizes the dram when the 
result is seen, all hang together logically. 

OswaLp Cocks. 

Derby. 


I was interested in H. R. D.’s emendation 
of this passage. I have always taken 

eale”’ to connote something the opposite: 
of * “noble,” and thus I think it is possibly 
a mistake for ‘ base.’ I take the whole 
passage to mean that a little corruption 
spoils the purity of the whole, and that the 
adulteration leads to an additional count 
against the cause of corruption. For this 
emendation one has of course no other 
authority than one’s own idea of sense. 

RIcHMOND NOBLE. 


SHAKESPEARE: A SURVIVAL OF AUGURY 
(12 8. v. 5).—The subject of the magpie as a 
bird of omen was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ 
nearly thirty-two years ago (see 7 S. iii. 119, 
188, 298, 414, 524). Various and extended 
rhymes as applied to the bird were recorded,. 
but the following seems to be the one most 
largely used :— 

One for sorrow, 
Two for mirth, 
Three for a wedding, 
And four for a birth. 

There appear to have been many methods 
in use for averting the catastrophe of sorrow. 
Some aver that the sight of four birds 
prognosticates death, while others continue 
the above lines as follows :— 

Five for a christening, 

Six for a death, 

Seven’s heaven, eight is hell, 

And nine’s the devil his ane sel, 
The last two words certainly smack of @ 
Scottish origin. JOHN T. PaGE 
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THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See 12 S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 293, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 498 ; 
iv. 39, 96, 151, 209, 267, 321; v. 33.) 


Letter XCVI. 


Samuel Bullivant to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3772.) 
Singee* March 30th 1673 
‘Mr Richard Edwards 
and loving Friend 

Yours of the 19th past by Mr 
Carpenter I received with the 2 Shashes+ 
-and one peice of Mulmull,t for which I 
returne you many thankes and hope when 
you meet with a ps. ord[inary] Cossas,} you 
will remember mee, also to send a silke 
‘bridle and 2 sett of silke strings as in my last 
to you I requested. Pray Sir, when any 
Cossid comes from your Factory hither, bee 
pleased to send a little parsley and Lettice 
seed, Colwort seed, or any other seeds that 
are procurable with you or the Dutch of 
Europe sorts, having great occation here 
for a few of them; those I brought up with 
mee were spoiled. 

Pray send mee 5 or 6 more of those ordinary 
girdles of severall colours. 

I have not more at present save my 
respects to your selfe Etca. Freinds, and 
subscribe 

Your reall Freind and servant 
Sam: BULLYVANT 


P.S. pray when you see the Dutch, present | 


‘my respects to them 
Idem _ 5S. B. 
‘(Endorsed] For Mr Richard Edwards | 
Merchant In Cassimbuzar | 


LetrerR XCVII. 


Edward Littleton to Richard Edwards. | 
(O.C. 3773.) | 
Hugly the primo Aprill 1673 
“Mr Richard Edwards 
Esteemed friend 
Sir 

Yours of the 6 february longe since 
"received, where see you had mine of the 
"primo ditto,s and that had received the 


| Peleuline. which am glad of. Mine came 
| very well to hand, and for your care therein 
return you many thankes. The Amount of 
what you Bought att the outcry* have 
received of Mr Bugden. Opportunities of 
advise hence have of late beene Somewhat 
Searce, which hath beene Some Occasion of 
my tardinesse herein. Noe more, Save 
tender of all Service, rest 

Sir Your Assured friend and ready Servant 

Epwp LirrLeton 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbuzar 


Letter XCVIII. 


Thomas Pace to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3774.) 
Ballasore Aprill the Ist [1673] 


Mr Richard Edwards 
Respected friend 
Nothing of much Importance Occur- 
ring, I have beene Slack in writing, which I 
guess may be the Same reason that I have 





not heard from you Since my last.+ Which 
hope you received and therein my thanks 
for your Care in providing those things I 
desired of you, which that they are not yet 
received [I Cannot Impute in the least to any 
defect on your part, but that it might be 
Some punctilio,{ Either that he with whom 
you left them [line illegible] If you Suppose 





there may doubts befillegible] them Con- 
cerning the proceed of those things hither, 


| that you would by the next to Hugly cleer 
|[?them] And be pleased, if it be in your 


power to Effect it, that they may Come 


| downe by the first Conveyance, which when 


it may be is uncertain, for the ketch Arrivall§ 
that was first Ordred downe is now forbidden 
On [sic] fear of the Dutch, The nefws] of 
whose transactions both here in Infdia and 
EuJrope will, I suppose, Come to yof{u_ by] 
other Conveyances. So I shall decline [? sup- 
plyjing you with any thing of that nature. 
Your most ready frifend to] serve you 
THO: Pace 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassambazar 








* Singhiya. See Letter LX XXIII. 

+ Turbans, turban-cloths. 

t Malmal, khassa. See Letters VI., XCIV. 

§ See Letter LXXXVII. As stated before 
{see Letter LXXIUX.), no further drafts of 
_Edwards’s replies to his correspondents have 
been traced. 





* The auction of William Bagnold’s effects. 
See Letter LX X XVII. 

+ See Letter XCIII1. 

t Petty formality. 

§ One of the Company’s sloops which plied up. 
and down the Higli river between the factories 
of Balasor and Higli. 
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LETTER XCIX. 


Eduard Reade to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3777.) 


Ramsundrapore* April 10th 1673. 


Mr Richard Edwards 

Esteemed Good friend, 

I met yours of the Ist Current in this 
place, and should be very glad to heare 
oftner from you and readily serve you in 
any thing, and am sorry you are not 
acquainted with the Cossids departure. _ 

I am glad you had the Toby? and will 
make good for it 4 r. to Mr Bagnolds small 
account, and though that evened ours then, 
yet I am now in your debt and likely to bee 
more, you haveing, I thanke you, sent mee 
strings and promised to get the ps. silke 
ready, for cost whereof please to order 
which way you will be satisfyed and it shall 
be done, and at all times a greater Summ 
disbursed to serve your occasions here. 

Mr Clavell desiers to bee remembered to 
you and bids mee tell you he is almost bare 
footed, and the Slippers now sent Mr 
Gylliam{ puts him in mind of it. My 
respects unto you is all now from 

Your loveing friend to Serve you 
ii Epw: READE 
[Endorsed] For Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbuzar. 


LETTER C. 
Edmund Bugden to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3780.) 
Hugly, 13th April 73. 


Mr Richard Edwards 

Respected Freind, 

Yours of the 3d current with the 
2 pr. Cott strings and six breeches strings, 
have received, for which and the trouble of 
my Shooes makeing, returne you hearty 
thankes for, giveing you Credit for them. 

I have received of Mr Peacock only 35 ru. 
as yet. When receive more, shall, according 
to your order, if finde proffit, lay it out and 
remit it you. Pepper is here 16 r. Per 
maund, Copper 40 ru., Tinn, hear of none 


* Ramchandrapur, the Ramchundapour of 
Rennell’s ‘Atlas of Bengal’ (1778). It was 
situated about 25 miles east of Hiigli, and seems 
now to be represented by the Raghunatpur of 
the Indian Atlas (1907). 

+ Jug or mug. ‘ > 

t Stephen Gylliam (whose name is variously 
spelt Guillym, Guilyam, Gwillham, and Gwilliams) 
was elected writer on Oct. 24, 1671. He fell a 
victim to the epidemic of June to September, 


1677. 











come in this Mallacca ship that is come of 
the Dutch ; Copper little; -Tutanauge,* a 
Quantity, which beleeve may be Procured 
for 34 ru., which if you desire, IT will Procure: 
The good news, thankes be to God, wee 

have received in breife fro’ Coast, but not 
without some ba:1,+ shall not rehearse to you, 
knowing, if you have it not fro’ Ballasore, 
Mr Vincent hath, so you will have it, and 
hope ere long more largely fro’ your residence, 
By way of Agra; so with mine and Wifes. 
kinde respects to you, I remain 

Yours to his power 

Epmp. BucpEN 

My kinde respects to Mr Marshall &ca 
freinds. 
[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 

Merchant In Cassambazar 


R. C. TEMPLE. 


[We regret that the demands on the space of 
‘N. & Q.’ along us from publishing more of this 
correspondence. | 





New Cotiecr, Oxrorp.-—-The recent elec- 
tion of Mz. John Burdon Sander;on Haldane 
to an ordinary Fellowship at New College 
induces me to note the remarkeble fact 
of a father and son being bath Fellows of 
the same College. Mr. J. B. S. Haldane 
was a scholar of New College, and took a 
first class in Mathematical Moderations in 
1912, and a first class in Classics (Finals) in 
1914. Dr. John Scott Haldane’s career 
need not be set out. I am not aware of 
any similar instances, but possibly readers 
can supply them. Incidentally, as an odd 
sequence of names, New College possesses 
an Abraham (an undergraduate), a Joseph 
(the well-known bursar), and a Jacob (a 
scholar)—a most interesting series. 

OBSERVER. 


LittLeE Monracue Covurr,  Lirtie 
Britarn.—The clearance of this survival 
of olden London is impending, and it has 
certain features of interest worth recording 
before its site is obliterated by a modern 
building. The name celebrates the man- 
sion of Lord Montague that originally 
occupied the east side of Little Britain. 
The adjoining Cox’s Court was prior to 
July, 1899, Montague Place. 

Most noticeable are the irregular shape 
and successive angles on its southern side, 





* Port. tutenaga, spelter. 

+ Bugden seenis to be referring to the victory 
claimed by the English at Southwold Bay, the 
bad news being the loss of the Royal James and 
death of the Earl of Sandwich. 
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{ 
marking the varying lengths of sites com- | 
mencing o-viginally in Great Montague Court 
{Rocque 1746, Strype ed. 1720), which was 
removed in some alterations of the frontages 
for the es stern arm of Little Britain. Several 
of these engles have inset stone brackets 
which po-sibly were originally carved, and, 
therefore, ave worth preserving, but suc- 
cessive lime-washings have altogether hidden 
their original form. 

The end house has peculiar oblong upper 
windows, «nd no doubt had a cornice of 
considerable size, a3 the top of the wall is now 
peculiarly featureless. On the left of the 
Court a@ timber-roofed chamber with brick 
floor is identified by local tradition as the 
mo-tuary of St. Bavtholomew’s Hospital. 

In my eavlier recollections of the Court 
it was occunied by some small industries, 
and the residents of the lazge end house 
beautified it by window- gardening, &e. 
Unfortunately, in en air-reid en incendiary 
bomb dropped in the neighbourhood brought 
fire and dizaster to this quaint corner, and 
it has not since been inhabited. 

ALECK 


a7 
i 





ABRAHAMS. 


RIPON SPURS AND OTHER GUARDED | 
Spurs.—There is a widely circulated. belief | 
that the craftsmen of Ripon in the heyday | 
of their fame—between 1610 and 1710—| 
produced among other masterpieces spurs so 
made that they revealed their rowels only | 
when pressed against the flanks of the 
rider's horse. This belief was encouraged | 
by the late Mr. T. C. Heslington, author of 
the article on Rippon Spurs’ in Mr. 
William Andrews’s ‘ Bygone Yorkshire,’ 
quoted in ‘N. & Q.’ (8 S. iii. 146); but it 
proves upon inquiry to be without any 
foundation in fact. 

The origin of this fallacy is apparently to 
be found in a pair of spurs formerly in Mr. 
Heslington’s own collection. He describes 
them on p. 25 of his paper on ‘ Ancient Spurs, 
and their Manufacture in Ripon’ (1883), as 
a “pair of silver plated spurs with spring 
rowel guards....said to have been made by 
Alderman John Terry,’ the last Ripon 
spurrier, who died in 1798. He, however, 
adds that they are ‘marked ‘ Chester's 
patent,’ and I cannot find a Ripon spurrier 
of that name.” 

An examination of the specifications in 
the Patent Ofiice reveals no patentee of the 
name of Chester; but a Thomas Cheston, 


plater, of Birmingham, took out a patent 
(no. 1549) in 1786 for an automatic spur- 
rowel guard, and Mr. Heslington’s spurs were 
no doubt his work. 





Rust or faulty stamping : 





| when mounted ; 


| removed 
| should be included it is difficult to see, unless 


would easily account for Mr. Heslington’s 
misreading of the name. The present writer 
is unaware of the exact construction of these 
spurs, as Cheston’s specification is without 
drawings ; but apparently the guard was of 
what is now termed the ‘‘ sleeve’ variety, 
and possessed an advantage over other con- 
{temporary spring guards—those of Richard 
Ireland Thurgood (pat. no. 1538) and Joseph 
Antley (pat. no. 1541), both patented in 
1786—in that it might be removed at will, 
and the spur worn with or without it, without 
interfering with either the utility or artisti¢ 
appearance of the spur. 

There is no discoverable evidence that 
there was an automatic means of protecting 
the rowel or other stimulus of carlier date 
than Thurgood’s patent, though many 
devices whereby the rowel could be tem- 
porarily “‘ blinded,” and so preverted from 
doing damage to the dress of the wearer 
when dismounted, are to be seen on spurs 
of the eighteenth century. This rendered 
them peculiarly suitable for use by ladies, 
but in every case the mechanism was clumsy 
and had to be adjusted by hand. 

Devices with a similar object were in use 
from the fourteenth century. Some such 
mechanical contrivance may have distin- 
guished the “ esperons & femme ”’ of fifteenth- 
century inventories ; and the ‘‘ long spurs ” 
of the same period were often provided with 
special rowels, or, according to some writers, 
a guard over the rowel and neck of the spur, 
to prevent entanglement in the housings then 
in fashion. At one period clerics wore short 
prick-spurs to avoid damage to their gowns 
while in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries the ‘‘éperon a la 
chartreuse’ was relegated to the use of 
doctors, barbers, curés, and monks, on 
account of the ease with which it could be 
from the boot. Why barbers 


the origin of this privilege is medieval, for 
the costume of barbers at this late date did 
not usually include a gown. 

CHARLES BEARD. 


‘* Nos HABITAT, NON TARTARA.’—At 11S. 
ix. 429 J. K. asked for the source of— 
Nos habitat, non tartara, sed nec sidera celi, 

Spiritus in nobis, qui viget, illa facit, 
which he had found at the end of the 
introduction to a German translation of 
Cornelius Agrippa’s ‘ Occult Philosophy,’ 
published at Stuttgart in 1855. 

There can be no doubt that the writer of 
this introduction took the distich from a 
letter of Agrippa to Aurelius ab Aqua- 
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pendente, Sept. 24, 1527, Epist., lib. v., 14, 
art ii. p. 905 of his ‘Opera,’ Lyons, s.a. 
n this letter Agrippa explains to his corre- 

spondent that books on magic, astrology, 

alehomyv, and the philosopher’s stone are 
not to be understood literally, but are to be 
interpreted by a spirit within us : “ In nobis, 
inquam, est ille mirandorum operator”’; 
and then comes the couplet in question. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


A LETTER FROM THE ‘‘ KINGMAKER.”’— 
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The following is preserved among the 
archives at Arbury, co. Warwick :— 

Worshipful and withal my hert Right interly 
welbeloved cousyn I gret you well and thanke 
you as hertely as I can of yr good zele and hertely 
cousyninge to me showed at al tymes in many 
and diverse behalves And in especial now lat’ for 
ye sendyng of your men to me my last going to 
the p’liament wherein you did me Right thonkful 
service and Right grete worship c[er]tifyng you 
that well late the king hath desired and charged 
me to be with hymm at Saynt Albones on Satur- 
day next com’yng accompaigned wt suche a 
feliship as that I may and be content in cas 
the commones of Kent wel be rebel and be not to 
abay the lawes, that then I with my feliship to be 
assistyng and advantyng uppon his p sonne that 
by the grace of our god lord we schal be of power 
to w'stand ther malice and evil wil wherefore 
I pray you with almy hert with suche p’sonnes 
as ye now arays and s’cure ye wel send to me at 
Warrewyke y' to be on Wednesday at nyght next 
com’ynge in sembleablewyse I wol and shal do 
to you at suche tyme ye desyre for yo" worship 
And thus ye wol do as my special and hertely 
trust in you And our Lord kepe you writen in 
hast at Warricke the viij day of June. 

(Signature) RicHARD, ERL OF WARREWYKE. 

To ye worshipful and withal myne hert Right 
interly welbeloved Cousyn ye Lord Ferreres of 
Charteley. 
J. Harvey Broom. 


IRELAND: AN Earzty ITart1an Map.—In 
his interesting paper on ‘ Early Italian Maps 
of Ireland,’ published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxx. Section C, 
1913, pp. 411-26, Mr. Westropp has given a 
list of Irish place-names occurring on early 
Italian maps from 1300 to 1600. One of the 
maps used by him (ibid., p. 409) is that of 
Conte di Ottomanno Freducci of Ancona, 
dating from 1497, of which a facsimile was 
given by Nordenskidld (‘ Periplus,’ Eng. 
trans., 1897, plate xxii.). It has apparently 
escaped Mr. Westropp’s attention that 





another map drawn by Conte Freducci—a 
chart of the Atlantic including part of the | 
New World, dating from 1514 or 1515! 
(Nordenskidld, ibid., p. 64)—has been re- 
produced in photographic facsimile by 


Eugenio Casanova (‘La Carta Nautica di. 
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Conte Freducci,’ Firenze, 18¢4, “ Pubbl. de} 
R.Ist. di Studi Superiori ’’). This map is 
preserved in the R. Archivio di Stato in. 
Firenze.* Ireland is not named on the map, 
but the coast-line, which is coloured in blue, 
bears the following names, reading from 
North to East, South, West, North. I have: 
attempted with the aid of Mr. Westropp's 
lists (loc. cit., pp. 411-26) to identify these 
names so far as possible. The identifications 
given by Casanova (loc. cit., pp. 65-66) are 
frequently wrong. 

p. ros (Portrush). 

monet (Bonamargy). 

verforda (Larne Lough). 

chenocfric (Carrickfergus). 

caretorda (Carlingtord). 

darche (perhaps Greenore). 

c. stet (not identified by Westroppt)- 

ordes (Swords). 

irlandellea (Irleand’s Eye). 

arcom (not identified by Westropp)- 

vicello (Wicklow). 

renas (perhaps Rosslare). 

ocsorda (Wexford). 

elebano (Bannow). 

fredit (Fethard). 

condab (Tower of Hook). 

ertamor (perhaps Tramere). 

ormam (Ardmore). 

minart (Ardigna Head). 

valicot (Ballycottin Bay). 

adelfronda (Kinsale). 

ec. veio (Old Head). 

camelat (Timoleague). 

donborg (perhaps Ross Carbery)}. 

c. cavena (perhaps Killaconcen9gh). 

oroxei (Dorsey Island). 

boreal (Iveragh Barony). 

druért (Valentia Island). 

ledeng (Dingle). 

s. brandan (Mount Rrandon). 

c. astronbre (Kerry Head). 

lamerich (Limerick). 

ocam (Oranmore). 

lacheris (Clew Bay Islands). 

bordellai (Burrishoole). 

coiniadella (nerhaps Teeling). 

y. tricencl (Tirconnell Isles). 

To the west of Ireland are the “ Fantastie 
Islands’ marked ‘‘ bragil’’ and ‘‘ las maidas.’” 
on which see Westropp, Proc. R.I.Acad.,. 
vol. xxx. Section C, 1912, p. 241. 

It is worthy of note, as showing how great 
the intercourse between Ireland and the 
Italian maritime states must have been in 
those times, that whereas there are 37 names 
recorded on the Irish coasts, there are but 
48 on those of England, and 2 only on those 
of Scotland, which appears as an island. 

M. Esposito. 





* For a full description of the map, with details 
as to date and personality of the cartographer, 
cf. Casanova, pp. 1-52. 

t+ Ibid., p. 423. Casanova 
‘* Stet-head.” 


(p. 65) gives 
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“Fire out.” (See 10 S. vii. 308; 
viii. 37, 454 ; 11 S. i. 405.) —Add the following 
quotation, in which the meaning of the 
phrase appears to be not unlike the modern 
meaning :— 

** Enter Two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. I would fain go in, but I have spent all 
my money. 

2 Gent. No matter, they shall not know so 

much till we get in, and then let me alone, I'll 
not out till I be fir’d out.” 
‘This occurs in Act III. (? se. iii. : the scenes 
are not divided by numbers) of ‘ The Royal 
King and Loyal Subject,’ by Thomas 
Heywood, printed 1637, ‘but it is to be 
observed, that it is spoken of in the Epilogue 
as an old play, and fitted to some former 
season.” See ‘Old Plays; being a Con- 
tinuation of Dodsley’s Collection, 1816, 
vol. vi. p. 276 (misprinted 267) and p. 221. 

It may be that ‘ fir’d out’’ in the above 
extract implies a meaning somewhat similar 
to that in ‘“‘Get you from my door, you 
beggarly companions, or I'll wash you hence 
with hot scalding water”? (p. 275). This 
threat, however, is not addressed to the 
““Two Gentlemen,” although in the same 
scene. .f'f-a)*  ~ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


COINS OF THE ANCIENT Britons.—In 
presenting to the Trustees of the British 
Museum the magnificent collection of ancient 
British and other coins made by his father, 
the late Sir John Evans, K.C.B. (which 
numbers some 1,700 pieces, and had long 
been famous as one of the most complete 
of its kind in any cabinet, public or private), 
‘Sir Arthur Evans, F.B.A., says :— 

_ “T have felt that our National Museum had 
the highest claim to the possession of what, in 
fact, is a unique illustration of an interesting 
chapter of our ‘island story ’—the first satis- 
factory record of which, largely based on this 
collection, was indeed supplied by my father’s 
work on ‘ The Coinage of the Ancient Britons.’ 
‘How few realize that a century and a half before 
the Roman Conquest the early Belgic invaders 
had not only brought Britain within the range of 
classical influences, but had actually introduecd a 
graduated coinage derived from that of Philip 
of Macedon. No one, certainly, who has not 
studied the numismatic evidence can have any 
idea of the extent to which, with ‘the felt 
approach ’ of Imperial Rome, these influences had 
‘developed before the days of the Claudian Con- 
quest. I do not expect that many of those 
acquainted with Shakespeare’s ‘Cymbeline’ 
realize that such a prince actually existed in 
ancient Britain under not very different con- 
ditions of palace life and foreign relations, still 
fess that he and his colleagues in the British pre- 
decessors of Colchester, St. Albans, and other 
towns were striking coins with finely executed 
Greco-Roman types and Latin inscriptions. At 
the present time, indeed, these first advertisements 








' 

of a British claim to enter the circle of civilized 
nations may have a certain interest even for those 
who are not archeologists. In the early Belgic 
issues on British soil, too, they may find a season- 
able reminder of the permanence of the geo- 
graphical ties that bind us to our continental 
neighbours, which are still of such vital conse- 
quence to us after the lapse of over two millennia.” 


Mc. 


Westminster Hatt Roor.—A_ curious 
superstition has clung to this building 
through the centuries, which I have not 
heard applied to any other, though presum- 
ably this is not the only structure in England 
; employing Irish timber. The printed source 
| apparently is to be found in a sma!l quarto 
tract, pointing out the consequences of the 
plague, by Benjamin Spenser, entitled 
‘Vox civitatis; or, London’s complaint 
against her children in the covntrey, 1625.” 
It runs :— 

‘‘ Westminster Hall so full of eubwebs, though 
(as they say) it be built of Irish wood, where no 
spider ‘will endure. It may be so, for all the 
spiders are below.” ' 





Wn. JaGGaRD, Capt. 
Officers’ Mess, Repatriation Camp, Winchester. 


A Watton Retic. (See 9 S. vii. 188, 410, 
495.)—The relic referred to at above refer- 
ences has been recently sold, and consider- 
able correspondence has taken place in The 
Times, with the result that the J. D. Ander- 
son of 1646 has been traced by Mr. Marston 
of The Fishing Gazette to the Rev. J. Dauncey 
Anderson, who wes many years Vicar of 
Thornton Watlass, near Bedale, Yorks, 
and died May, 1900. The initials I. W. 
probably are those of the maker John Wade 
of about 1800; he was a famous maker of 
these leather creels. 

It may be desirable to record this in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ for the benefit of future 
collectors of relies of Walton. 

R. J. FyYNMORE. 


INTERMENT IN GRAVES BELONGING TO 
OTHER FamILres.—A question was asked 
at 10 S. i. 9 as to whether this practice is 
sometimes permitted, and no instances are 
given in reply. In transcribing the Deane 
Parish Registers for the Lancashire Parish 
Register Society, I came across the following 
under date 1660: 

““Jony Milles of Windyates in Westhaughton, 
widow, buried in that place in the Church where 
her husband Gyles Milles was by leave of their 
neighbour Barnaby Markland, but hereafter 
desireing no further in that kind, according to 
former agreement made at the tyme of the 
buriall of Jane Milles their daughter.” 








ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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this is correct. which University was it, 
t) “} and when? The same gentleman Im @& 
Queries. : .. _. | book ealled ‘The Merry Past’ speaks of 
Wer must request correspondents desiring in- him (p. 88) as keeping hounds at Boulogne 
formation on family matters of only private interest 2 R a sre about 1818-19. This surely is 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | “OMewhere abou sli ; sige tes 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | @n error; he would only have boe 
sibs Sees 15 or 16 years of age. : ; 
Bristot Witts Missinc.—Wo have lost| I should be very glad of any ei omega 
from our Cathedral records a parcel of old | @s to his life at Brighton, or directions as 
wills dating round the year 1590. The | to where information could be obtained. 

. ™ aad J enn a TTI}O Ww! 
parcel contains 49 leaves. ‘Will you be so : x G. lyse og 
good as to make known our loss, caused The Hall, Higham Dykes, Newcast pane y “ 
through the sudden death of a Bristol = Bey a eo staples eves 

t 2 : ee -: » records ? | columns to Surtees, and supp so! i 
_ eapeere who erat rat <I atom personal details. Various authorities are named 
1e parcel was not found in his house, and | 9¢ the end of the article.] 
we can only surmise that some one had ss oe 
borrowed it. Several attempts to discover GLADSTONE ON Dante.—I am C 


these wills have so far failed. an article entitled * The Netural History of 
(Canon) J. G. Atrorp. Dante,’ by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
The Cathedral. Bristol. .| appeared in The Nineteenth Century. The 


[ only clue I have as to the date of its publica- 
Byron's Bust aT Oxrorp.—Can any] tion is that it appeared just before Canon, 
one kindly tell me from what bust of the Vaughan’s article on ‘The Birds of Dante’ 
poet in youth the beautiful cast in the| in The Churchman of May, 1894. If eny of 
Oxford Public Library is copied ? I heave] your readers cen tell me where I can obtain 
vainly endeavoured to find out at Oxford copies of either of these articles, I shall be 
the name of the sculptor who executed the | greatly obliged. In any case I shall weleome 
original, but my theory that it may be aj details concerning the first mentioned. 
copy from Thorwaldsen’s famous work Hucu S. GLADSTONE. 
remains unsubstantiated. Nor could I learn} 49 Lennox Gardens, S.W.1. 
where that portrait bust now is since Lady 
Broughton (daughter of John Cam Hob- 
house) bequeathed it to the King. 

The supreme beauty which Byron’s con- 
temporaries found so wonderful is better 
conveyed in this noble young head than in 
any other portrait known to me. Hence 
my appeal to your readers for information 
which I could not obtain at the Oxford 
Public Library, where one might have | 
hoped for it, considering the fame of both 
the artist and the poet. Me sd 





Str FrRaNcis ANDERSON’S DESCENDANTS. 
—I seek genealogical details about the 
descendants of John, Roger, George, Robert, 
Francis, and Thomas Anderson, sons: of Sir 
Francis Anderson (bapt. 1614) by his wife 
Jane, dau. of John Denton of Barnard. 
Castle, Esq. Sir Franeis was member of 
Parliament for the borough of Neweastle- 
on-Tyne in the ‘‘ Healing Parliament. 
Did any of the descendants of the sons 
mentioned above migrate to St. Petersburg ? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 

R. -S. Surtrees.—Could any of your 18 Culverden Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
readers give me information concerning the| xGLIsH PARISHES IN 1705.—'The Lambeth 
life of R. |S. Surtees, author of ‘Handley | Library is said to contain an interesting: 
Cross,’ “Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ &c. ?| return of the state of the parishes of England 
The materials for a life of this gentleman | jy 1705. Where can I see a description of 


- “© * } ¢ 7 y ~ € i © > roe . . . . . D 5 
are extraordinarily small. That he Was | this return, indicating its scope, &e. ? 











born ti 1803; was at Durham School, and | J. HamBtey Rowe, M.B. 
lett in 1819; went into a solicitor’s office in | , i 
London ; founded The New Sporting Maga- | AnGuisH Street: ‘ Scores.” --In the old 


zine in 1831, and was editor till 1836: was | fishing town of Lowestoft is an Anguish 
Parliamentary candidate for Gateshead in} Street. Can it be that the street owes its 
1837, but did not proceed to a poll; was} name to the grief of the fishermen’s wives, 
High Sheriff for Durham in 1856, and died | bereaved so often by the sea’ In Lowes- 
at Brighton in 1864, constitutes almost all} toft, too, the steep narrow lanes (many of 
that we know of him. 'which have steps) leading from the old 
Mr. Ralph Nevill in his book ‘The Man fishing town to the top of the hill are called 
of Pleasure’ (Chatto & Windus,- 1912), | ‘* Seores.”” What does the name mean ? 
pp- 138-9, speaks of him as at college. If J. R. H. 
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get into communication for historical pur- 


poses with the representatives of Capt. 
Palliser, who was distinguished for his 
exploration work in Canad: i the | 





Rocky Mountains, &e. 
Davip Ross McCorp. 
McCord National Museum, 
Temple Grove, Montreal. 


ScoTcHMAN’s Post.—In walking over the 
Horwich Moors recently I saw an iron post 
which goes by this name, and which, I am 
told, commemorates the murder of 
Scotchman (travelling bargee) which took 
place many years ago. Particulars will 
oblige. J. W.-S: 


The 
) 


2, 


‘ THREE BLACK Crows.’ —Who wrote ‘ 
Three Black Crows’ ? C. V. 


VickERS Famity oF FurHam.—John Vie- 


kers of Fulham, Middlesex, died 1672, his 
wife’s name being Margaret. They had 
four children: John, James, Jacob, and 
Mary. John died on the voyage home 
from Balasor, Bengal. His will was dated 
Feb. 19, 1673, and administration was 
granted to his brother Jacob on Sept. 19, 
1673. 

Can any correspondent give additional 
information about this family or tell me 
Margaret’s maiden name ? 


Wn. Jackson Picort. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


May.—Information is desired concerning 
the following Mays who were educated at 
Westminster School : ; 

1. Arthur, admitted ‘in 1738, aged 11. 

Florentius, admitted in oo aged 13. 

3. Florentius, admitted in 1777 

4. Henry, who matriculated te Oxford | 
March 21, 1823, from Magd. Hall. 

5. John, admitted in 1770. 

6. Joseph, admitted in 1738, aged 8. 

7. Rose, admitted in 1777 

8. Thomas, admitted in 1817, aged 13. 

9. William, son of Roze (or Roseherring) 
May of Spanish Town, Jamaica, admitted 
to Trin. Coll., Camb., in 1779. 

BOR. BS 


LABOUR-IN-VAIN STREET, SHADWELL.— 
Wahst is the origin of this stra - name ? 
ARDAGH. 





con 


Tatks asoutT Oxtp Lonpon.’’—Some 
yours ago a series of articles with this title 
aopeared in The EHvening News. Any 
aa ‘ticulars (including dates of first and last 
“tsles) will be useful. J. ARDAGH. 








30 Church Avenue, Drumcondra, Dublin. 








Capt. Paruiser.—I should much like to 


a | 


| Maruipins.—I have failed to find this 
word in the ‘New English Dictionary ’ 

in any of the past series of ‘N. & Q. It is 
| ap parently a Sussex word; and an inn in 
| Shoreham, I am infoimed, bears the name 
|of ‘‘ The Marlipins.” What does it mean ? 
|Is it akin to ‘“marlinspike” ? “Spike” 
}and ‘‘ pin” in a mechanical contrivance are 
| 
| 
| 
| 





easily interchangeable. Shoreham has for 

centuries been a resort of seafaring men, ard 

nautical terms are apt to vary with time. 
ALBAN DoRAN. 

The Atheneum, S.W.1. 

[The Sussex Daily News of Jan. 22 of the present 
year contained a long report of a paper by Mr. 
Burton Green on Shoreham, in which he claimed 
to have solved the riddle of the ‘‘ Marlipins.” He 
stated that in 1367 John le Potere of New Shore- 
ham devised ‘“a stone-built corner tenement 
called ‘Mal duppine’ in the market-place”’ 
and he traced the history of the building, under 
the forms ‘‘ Mal aduppnes,”’ ‘‘ Malappynnys,”’ &c¢., 
down to 1500. The Templars had a chapel at 
Shoreham, the history of which Mr. Burton Green 
also related ; and he argued that * Marleypins ”’ 
represents ‘‘ Mal dubbians,’’ the name of the 
meeting-place of the ‘emplars.!} 


“THE LIGHT INVISIBLE."’—The late Mgr. 
R. H. Benson wrote a book with this name. 
Mr. E. F. Benson in ‘ Up and Down’ seems 
at p. 139 to aseribe the phrase to St. Paul :— 

“What does St. Paul call it? ‘The light 
invisible,’ isn’t it? That is exactly descriptive. 
‘ The light invisible, the uncreated light.’ ” 

From whom does Mr. E. F. Benson really 
quote ? 

I had always assumed that Mgr. Benson 
took the title of his book from Ww ordsworth’s 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


’ 








JosEPH Knipp, CLOCKMAKER.—On p. 181 
lof Mr. Arthur Hayden’s ‘Chats on Old 
Clocks’ (T. Fisher Unwin, 1917) is figured a 
clock by this maker, when in retirement at 


Oxford, dated 1690; height 12 in., width 
8 in., and depth 5 in. A very similar, but 


probably earlier, clock by the same maker is 
on the mantelpiece of the room in which I 
am writing ; and, as several contributors to 
‘N. & Q. are interested in old elocks, 
may be permissible to give some pazticulars 
in which it differs from the one delineated in 
the above work ‘“‘by courtesy of Percy 
Webster, Esq.” 

1. It has not got the scrollwork on the 
sides of the frame. 

2. It was made in London, but is undated. 

3. It stands on brass feet, such as are 
found in lantern bra:s clocks of contem- 
porary date. 
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| 4. It has brass lattice-work at the sides. 

5. It has IV, and not ITII. on the silver- 
plated hour circle. 

6. Its dimensions are 14 by 10 by 6 in. 

7. It records the day of the month. 
(This is seldom accurate.) 

8. It has two bells for striking, and its 
way of striking is, I think, unique. We will 
call the two bells Aand B. The clock strikes 
on A for I, and on B for V. Thus IV is 
struck A, B; VII, B, A, A; IX, A, B, B: 
XII, B, B, A, A. 

I should like to hear of other old clocks 
with IV on the dial, and with a similar 
method of striking. 

Joun B. WainewricHrT. 


JoHN WINTER, D1At-MAKER.—In the 
churchyard of Crosby, Ravensworth, West- 
morland, is a sundial on a pedestal, bearing 
the inscription ‘“ John Winter. Latd. 54.35. 
a.p. 1724.” Is anything known of this 
man ? W. F. 


Rev. Henry Guy, CHaprain TO Kinc 
CHarizs II.—He was still living in or 
about 1706. Can any reader give any par- 
ticulars about him ? J. W. F. 


Witi1aAm Henry WItts on Dr. Dopp.— 

In ‘Glances back through Seventy Years’ 
(1893) Henry Vizetelly says (vol. i. p. 247) 
that W. H. Wills 
“* wrote a successful play or two, one of which, on 
the well-known incident of Dr. Dodd’s conviction 
for forgery, gave the author the opportunity of 
introducing a score or two of netable personages 
of the time, including George III., the Earl of 
Chesterfield, Dr. Johnson, with Boswell dogging 
his footsteps note-book in hand, Burke, Gold- 
smith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and even Jonathan 
Wild and Blueskin. The piece was played at the 
Surrey, and Vale, I remember, was great in the 
principal comic part.” 
Can I be informed in what year, and where, 
his apparently picturesque drama was 
produced, and if it was printed? Vizetelly 
gives no clue to the date, but his attribution 
to William Henry Wills (1810-80), and not 
to William Gorman Wills (1828-91), the 
contemporary dramatist, is clear enough. 


W. B. H. 


ANDREWS AND Harpy  Famivirs.—I 
should be grateful if any one could tell me 
the Christian name and surname of the wife 
of Capt. Charles Savery Andrews, 24th Regi- 
ment of Foot, aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Kent while in Canada. His daughter 


Frances Offley Andrews married as first wife 

Sir Thomas 

H.M. Records. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Duffus Hardy, Keeper of 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 















Joop Fripay PLEASURE Fatrs.—Can any 
reader supply a reference to sources of 
information bearing on Good Friday other- 
wise than a3 a day of religious commemora- 
tion? In at least three instances that have 
come to my notice—i.e., at Marple (Cheshire), 
Ramsbottom (Lancs), and Llanrwst (N. 
Wales)—it has been the custom on this day 
té hold a kind of pleasure fair on some 
neighbouring high place, which is attended 
by folk of the poorer (and therefore the more 
conservative) sort. Sometimes the magni- 
ficence of swingboats and “ merry-go- 
rounds ”’ is attained ; but at Llanrwst there 
is (or was) merely the setting-up of booths 
or stalls for the sale of sweets or “ fairings,”’ 
at a remote and lofty spot in the woods, by 
a class of folk who rarely visit such a spot at 
ordinary times. W. P. Extas. 


Hon. JoHN SHAKESPEAR OF JAMAICA.— 
Can any one give me information regarding 
the Hon. John Shakespear, member of the 
Legislature of Jamaica, and proprietor of 
Hodges-Penn, St. Elizabeth’s parish, in that 
island ? JOHN SHAKESPEAR. 


DERBY OF 1811.—Where can I get an 


account of the race ? 
JOHN SHAKESPEAR. 


c/o Grindlay & Co., 
64 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 

PULESTON OF GRESFORD AND Hants.—I 
should like to trace the marriages of this 
family. One John  Puleston married 
Katharine Cozens from Hants; and Joan 
Puleston married Joseph Flecker, M.D. 
Are there any Puleston marriages, &c., in 
parish registers? ~° (Mrs.) E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


IXCHANGE OF SouLts In Fictron.—I shall 
be glad to learn the titles of works of fiction, 
in English, French, or Spanish, where the 
plot of the story rests upon an exchange of 
souls between two living persons, or as in the 
case Mrs. W. K. Clifford uses in her new 


novel, ‘Miss Fingal.’ In this case one 

person dies, and the soul enters the body of 

a friend. ARTEMISIA. 
Rev. Dr. Crenocx.—Information as to 


this worthy and agknowledged’ Welshman, 
who was the first Rector of the English 
Catholic College, Rome, will be esteemed. 
Where and when was he born, and when did 
he die ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 

[The account in the ‘D.N.B.’ says only that 
Maurice Clenocke or Clynog was “a native of 
Wales.” He “retired about 1580 to Rouen, 
where he embarked on board a ship bound for 
Spain, and was drowned at sea.’’] 
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* BAYNINGE" AND “ BLANKETT,”’ Opso- 
LETE NAmeEs oF Brirps.—In the thirteenth 
volume of Archeologia (1800, pp. 315-89) 
there is given a curious “ Breviare”’ of direc- 
tions for the ordering of a nobleman’s 
house, which contains the names of about 
sixty-three birds, most of which can be 
identified, but two at least are quite un- 
intelligible—‘* Bayninge ” and “ Blankett ”’ 
(also spelt “ Blonket’’). ‘‘ Bayninge”’ is 
possibly a diminutive, meaning the little 
bay or red bird, but of what species ?_ The 
name ‘ Blankett’? may perhaps signify 
some sort of wild duck of a grey colour, in 
which sense the adjective ‘“ bloncket”’ is 
used by Spenser. Any explanatory assist- 
ance regarding these two obsolete names 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 

J. H. Gurney. 

Keswick Hall, Norwich. 


THE ANT-BEAR AND THE ToRTOISE.—In 
Major Leonard’s ‘The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes, 1906, p. 314, it is said that the 
natives have elevated the tortoise to the 
sovereignty of the beasts of the forest. 
One motive for this, according to the author, 
is that 

“The animal in question can exist longer with- 
out food than perhaps any other animal of its 
gloomy forests, or indeed of other countries, the 
ant-bear of Brazil alone excepted.” 

The tortoise’s extreme indifference to 
hunger is proverbial in China. But is 
the same trait of the ant-bear a well- 
ascertained fact ? And, if so, where can 
I find an account of it ? 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


RicHarD Snow.—Particulars wanted of 
the <parentage and marriage of Richard 
Snow, who was buried at Pilton, near Barn- 
staple, in 1791, aged 80. Wife's name Mary. 
Neither baptized nor married at either 


place. H. D. 
Lorp Roserts: House IN WHICH HE 

DIED.—On Nov. 18, 1914, I wrote from 

Lausanne—where I then lived—to the 


editor of The Daily Mail to suggest that 
& movement should be made to purchase the 
house in St. Omer where Lord Roberts 
died, and keep it as a memorial of the great 
soldier. As far as I am aware, my letter 
did not appear in the paper, and no action 
has been taken in any way. It would be 
well to put on record the name of the street 
and the number of the house. Can some one 
supply these details ? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 





Wu1ram Simpson Forp oF HOLYWEIL 
StreEet.—I shall be glad to learn if any- 
thing has been recorded of this interesting 
publisher, who in 1846 issued W. A. Dela- 
motte’s ‘Account of the Royal Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew,’ &e. This work, now 
hecoming scarce, is worth examination. 
The illustrations by the author are litho- 
graphs drawn on zine plates, and while 
the second or half title, printed from type 
in two colours, shows that the hook was 
first published when Ford was at 304 Strand, 
the first title, lithographed, gives his later 
address of 18 Holywell Street, Strand. 

In some copies a catalogue of Ford’s 
publications is inserted, and besides this 
work his productions were engravings and 
lithographs. There are mezzotints by 
James Stubbs, etchings, wood engravings, 
&e.; and the same author-artist, W. A. 
Delamotte, provided a lithograph “drawn 
on zine’: * Henry VIII. and Ann Boleyn, 
vide ‘Windsor Castle, an Historical 
Romance by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq.” 

Ford dealt in prints, autograph letters, 
old books, &e.. and was, I believe, related 
to Ford of Islington Green. His business 
was at least so refreshingly different from 
that usual in Holywell Street that his 
enterprise is worth recording. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Rev. W. Bartiett.—The Rev. William 
Bartlett, Rector of Newark and East Stoke, 


Nottingham, died May, 1835, : aged 65. 
Will any descendants communicate with 
me ? H. R. P. Baker. 


Dr. T. Harrison.—Dr. Thomas Harrison, 
of Mitford Villa, near Bath, was living in 
1840. I shall be glad if any descendants 
will communicate with me. 

H. R. P. BAKER. 

77 Accrington Road, Blackburn. 


Convex Lieutrs anp Conic LIGuHTs, 
c. 1700.—In the wardens’ accounts of one 
of the City guilds the following item occurs 
vear after year, between 1696 and 1750: 
** Paid for Convex Lights, 12s.’ 

I have often wondered what these - convex 
lights’? were, and on looking through A 
New View of London’ (printed in 1708) 
IT found the following :— 

“Convex Lights. The office is kept at the 
White Heart on the E. side of Bread Street, and 
by the Statute 5 & 6 W. and Mary, ch. 10, the 
City may lease to the Persons concerned in the 
Convex Lights, the sole use of such lights within 
the City. The Rates paid for these lights is 


6s. per ann. by such whose houses front the 





And these lights begin to burn 3 days 


streets. 
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after the first full moon after Michaelmas-day 
and are lighted every evening at 6, burning till 
1, 2 or more in the morning. They are said to be 
the invention of one Mr. Hemmings. 

“Conic Lights. The office ,is situated in 
Lambs Conduit Row. Mr. Cole was the first 
inventor of them about the year 1704; the 
present proprietors are Mr. Hart, Mr. Staples, &c. 
They light in common streets, without the city 
for 4s. between Michaelmas and Lady Day.” 

I should he glad to know what these 
“inventions ’’ were. The “ convex lights ”’ 
were probably, I suppose, what we know 
as @ “ bull’s-eye”’; but the ‘‘ conie lights ”’ 
want a little explanation. 

Water H. Pures. 

Dulwich, S.E. 


‘“ PENNILES Bencu.’’—In 2 court roll ‘of 
the manor of Prescot, Lancashire, 1639, 
the following occurs :— 

‘* Item, whereas Penniles Bench is some parte 
of it taken away, it is ordered that what person 
or persons tooke or conveyed the same away 
shall bringe it againe and make the place sufficient 
as it was before. Subpena vis. 8d.”’ 

What does this refer to? The orders before 
and after this entry refer to the payment 
of highway charges and fencing of passages. 
Were stocks ever called by any such name ? 


RS. B. 
[The ‘New Eng. Dict.’ says: ‘“‘ Name of a 
covered bench which formerly stood beside 
Carfax Church, Oxford; and apparently of 


similar open-air seats elsewhere: probably as 
being the resort of destitute wayfarers.’’ The 
quotations range from 1560 at Oxford to 1629 at 
Canterbury, an Oxford quotation ce. 1600 supplying 
a good history of the actual bench.] 


BLuEcCOAT ScHoois.—Will some of your 
readers give me a list of the various schools 
in England known as Bluecoat Schools, 
beginning with Christ’s Hospital, London, 
founded 1553? There are several others, 
I know, as at Liverpool, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Oldham. If should be glad 
to know the dates of foundation, and if the 
schools are still in existence. 

J. MARSHALL TAYLOR. 

477 Lord Street, Southport. 


Epwarp ALLEN, PAINTER AND ENGRAVER. 
—Edward Allen died s.p. at Theale, Berks, 
of which place he was a native, in 1836, and 
left a small bread charity for the benefit of 
the poor of Theale. He was the son of 
John and Elizabeth Allen of North Street, 
Theale, and descended from the Allens of 
Hardwell, Berks. Their arms were Arg., 
two bars az., a silver anchor over all. Crest, 
a lion’s head collared. 


Is anything known of him as an engraver | 
An engraving (coloured), ‘ A ! 


and painter ? 





Memorial of the Battle of St. Vincent,’ was 
by him; also several family portraits. An 
oil painting of himself was sold at or near 
Dartford (Kent) in the nineties of last century. 
Traces of it ave desired. He seems to have 
had some sort of appointment at Somerset 
House which included the destruction of a 
very large number of packs of cards bearing 
unstamped aces of spades. Any Cetails will 
be acceptable. Pleaze reply direct to 
ALFRED ALLEN HARRISON. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


W. H. Arnotp.—I should feel obliged for 
references to W. H. Arnold, author of ‘ The 
Devil’s Bridge,’ ‘The Woodman’s Hut,’ and 
other dramatic pieces. The date of his 
death is specially desired. 

R. M. Hoae. 


Irvine. 


Str Epwarp Pacet.—IJs there a steel 
(or other) engraving of Lieut.-General the 
Hon. Sir Edward Paget, KC.B., who 
served in the Peninsular War; as Governor 


of Ceylon (1821-3); and finally as Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India? He died in 
1849, and is buried at Chelsea Hospital. 


He was the father of the Rev. Francis Paget, 
author of ‘ St. Antholin’s.’ 
Prenry Lewis. 


AARON Hucu.—! should be much obliged 
if any rezder of ‘N. & Q.’ could give me any 
information about Aaron Hugh, who is 
supposed to have kept an inn or alehouse 
somewhere in Sussex between 1800 and 
1823. Lewis HUGHES. 

49 Emerald Street, Roath, Cardiff, 


‘* PERVERSITY OF INANIMATE OBJECTS.”’ — 
Who was it that first spoke of * the perver- 
sicy of inanimate objects ” ? J. R. H. 


CLEMENTS Famity. — Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q. kindly give me information 
about this family? I am_ seeking to 
identify Sarah Clements (b. 1779-80, d. 1850), 
who at the time of her marriage to Edmund 
Hayward of Needham Market, Suffolk, 
Nov. 2, 1802, was described as “ of Rings- 
hall (Suffolk), spinster.” She ean only 
have been living for a short time at Rings- 








hall, possibly at the Hall, the residence of 
Thos. Hayward, her future brother-in-law. 
Her father is believed to have been a London 
cloth - merchant; certainly her brother 
George was a cloth-merchant in the metro- 
polis. A married sister, Mrs. Fielder, lived 
at Kennington. H. R. Lrnewoop. 

15 Richmond Road, Ipswich. 
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AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 

I think of thee in the night 
When all beside is still, 

And the moon comes out with her pale sad light 
To sit on the lonely hill, 
And the stars are all like dreams, 
And the breezes all like sighs, 

And there comes a voice from far-off streams 
Like thy spirit’s low replies. ne 

2 Ve. Di 





Replies. 
CHURCHES USED FOR THE ELECTION 
OF MUNICIPAL OFFICERS. 
(11 S. xii. 360, 404, 430, 470, 511.) 


GEORGE HILLIkR, in his unfinished ‘ History 
and Antiquities of the Isle of Wight,’ 
prints from one of the corporation books of 
the borough of Newport, Isle of Wight, a 
record of the ‘ancient and old 
customs ”’ 
practised in the reign of Elizabeth :— 

“Theis be the auncient usags & olde customes 
of the Borowgh of Newport wthin ye Isle of 
Wight dewlie continued fro ye tyme ye memorie 
of man is not to the contrarie. 

“* Firste, the Use is and hath ben tyme owt of 
mynde, the Bailives yerely in ye Guilde Hawle 


usages 


of Newport. the thursdaye precdinge ye Sonday | there bretherne to bringe home ye newe 
| to there howses in ye order folowinge. 


next before the Ffeast of Saint Michell tharch- 
angell wtt all there Bretherne te assemble to 
debate matters towchinge good rules and orders 
of ye towne Untill 1x. or tenne of the clock before 
noone of the same daye Att ye wch hower, they 
dep’tinge thence forthwth repaireth to the 
Churche there to yelde and receve ye chardg of 


the olde officers and Shortlie after to p’cede to | 


ye eleccon of newe govners. And before they 
attempteth the p’miss they all reverently kneel- 
inge downe upon their knees devoutely calleth 
upon God that for his Sonne Christe sake he 


suche rulers as maye upprightly wt'owt affeccon 
sy’ve and diligentlie attend their vocation to 
God’s glorie the Prince’s honor and como’wealthe 
of the said Borowgh. 

“Ttm. Ther prayer and supplicacon to God 
donne the Use is and hathe ben tyme owt of 
mynde that the foreman of the xij. sworne in ye 
Lawday laste before wt" ye rest of his Bretherne 
shall stand forthe unto ye wt® ye olde Bailives | 
approcheth neere wt" ther cappes and maces yn 
their handes bare hedded and wt" woordes of | 
submiccon rendereth the accompte of their 
Bailieweeke and wt all reverence yeldeth uppe 
their authorities maces and other synes therof 
into ye hands of the foreman above specified | 
according to the maner w*" being then authorised 
by the power aforsaid wt" the assistance of the | 
Co’burgs they standing bye dothe give either | 
correction or comendacon unto the officers for | 
ye tyme displaced accordinge to ther deservings 
ye hole yere p’cedinge. And this donne the old 
Bailives resumeth their said offices co’dicionally 
to supplie ye same unto Michelm’s daye at noone 
then next ensuing and the Constables renderith 


wolde assist them in their newe eleccon to ee 
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uppe their offices they leekwise and submitteth 
themselffs accordinglie w*" ceremonies finisshed 
the Bailives wt the hole co’panie of the Burgess 
dep’tethe thence and lovinglie goeth to gether to 
ye yowng Bailives howse to dynner and there 
maketh merrie. 

‘*Itm. After dynner the hole feloshippe of the 
burgess ye said Bailives absentinge them selffs 
agayne repaireth to ye Churche incontentlie to 
consulte and chose newe officers to beare ye state 
ye yere folowinge dividing them selffes into two 
companies after the olde usage. They yt hath 
borne ye cheef ofiice into ye Chauncell as ye 
higher roome and ye residewe into ye Bodie of 
ye Churche as ye lower roome. Then dothe ye 
elder co’panye ley their heddes to gether and 
after good advise and deliberacon taken, writteth 
owt two of ye elder co’panies names yn a little 
Tickett or Scrowle of paper whome they betwene 
them selffs estemeth moste worthieste to supplie ye 
| roome of ye Elder Baylive ye yere ensuinge 
Sending hit downe by the Steward sworne to 
ye yownger companie to ye intent yt every of 
them sholde sette a seurall note or prycke upon 
| his hedde whom they thowght moste worthiest 
for ministringe of Justice to be advaunced to ye 
| poome of ye Elder Baylie And he uppon whos 
hedde ar moste notes or prickes supplieth ye 
chefe office and ys Eldest Baylive for y* yere 
folowing. Immediatlie after ye Elder companie 
chooseth the younger Bailive to associate ye 
elder in gou’me’t of the Bailiweeke by voyces 
| onlyve and not by notes or prickes as is aforesaide. 








| This Eleecon fullie accomplisshed the use is and 


hathe ben tyme owt of mynde ye olde officers and 
officers 
That is 
weete The Sergeants goinge before wt» there 
maces ye elder olde baylie goinge on ye right 
hand accompanied wt ye elder newe Baylive in 
ye left syde And ye olde young baylie in the 
right of his felowe ye newe younger baylive wt 
ye Constables in leeke manner and all the Burgess 
folowing copples in their degree, and there maketh 
shortte drinckings as wt" a peare or proyne or 
suche other leeke.”’ 

Further on in the same document we have 
enother exemple of the use of the church 
or other than religious purposes : 

“Itm. The use is and hathe bin tyme owt of 
mynde the Churchwardens to make the Churche 
accompte before the Baylives Burgess and other 
pishioners yerelie assembied in the Churche at 
after noone the Sondaye after Alhiallow daye.” 

There is a great deal of evidence from 
various sources that churches in medieval 
were used for all sorts of secular 
purposes. 

Hillier says at p. 25 
borough of Newport 
referred to :— 

‘““With the stage players who visited Newport 
at this period [that is, the reign of Elizabeth] 
the dealings of the authorities were regulated 
by the character of the times. There is mention of 
their being permitted to perform in the church, 
as was then frequently the case in other parts of 

bY ” 
the kingdom. Wm. SeLF WEEKS. 


of his account of the 
in his work before 


Clitheroe. 


Westwood. 
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“ STRAITSMAN.” 


(12 S. iv. 186, 257.) 

IT HAD not seen the section of the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
that contains this term when I sent my 
former reply, which was only penned after 
consulting some of the officials at Lloyd’s. 
Under ‘Strait,’ B. 3, I find that the 
Dictionary confirms the suggestion made 
at the second reference by the Rev. A. G. 
KEALy with regard to “Straits” :— 

“The Straits in the 17th and 18th centuries 
usually meant the Straits of Gibraltar; now, 
where there is no contextual indication, chiefly 
the Straits of Malacca.”’ 

Under B. 11 occur :— 

‘* Straiis-born, born in the Straits Settlements. 

** Straitsman, (a) a ship suitable for the Straits ; 
(b) Australian... .(J.L. Stokes, “ Discov.,’’ 1846), 
*‘Straitsmen is the name by which those who 
inhabit the eastern and western entrance of Bass 
Strait are known.’ 

“©1799. Hull Advertiser.— The good _ brigan- 
tine Lady Bruce....would make an excellent 
coaster or streightsman.’ ”’ 

This I take to refer to the Straits of Dover. 

1686. T. Hale, ‘Acc. New Invent.’—1691 [sic] 
—a good Streights sheathing and not above half 
so much as an East-India sheathing.’ ”’ 

This mey relate to the Straits of Malacca, 
but the following examples certainly do :— 

“©1693. Luttrell, ‘ Brief Relation’: ‘The 
Streights fleet and their convoy’ (Ibid.). ‘The 
Dutch Streights and West India fleets are 
arvived.’”’ 

However, I am pleased to say I have just 
chanced on a very noteworthy letter in 
Pepys’s correspondence which carries 
“straitsmen’”’ in its Asiatic acceptation 
still farther back. It may be deemed 
advantageous if at the present time I quote 
the greater pavt of the Earl of Sandwich’s 
letter to the Duke of Albemarle, which 
ultimately reached Mr. Pepys :— 

On board the Prince, 
30 leagues N.N.W. from the Texel. 
Sept. 5, 1665. 
May it please your Grace,— 

Since I putt Jast to sea on Thursday last, wee 
had a storme of winde att N.N.W., which God be 
thanked, did us noe other damage than spoiling 
the masts of the Diamond, sent into Harwich, 
and 40 barrels of the Soveraigne’s powder. 
Separated very few [of] us, though the same upon 
the coast of Norway much dispersed the Dutch, 
some of which were light uppon on the 3rd of 
Sept’. Tooke 2 of their East India men, a 
Straights man. a Malaya man, and 4 men of warre; 
3 of them of 50 guns and one of 40 guns, and 


some other small vessells. I have intelligence | last 18 é 
amongst sailors. 


the greatest parte of their fleet is about the 
Walbanck, whither i am now plying and hope 








| Straits of Magellan, round Cape Horn. 


to see them shortly. I thought requisite to 
send a vessell to informe the King and Duke thus: 
much of us, and your Grace, noe person in the 
world being a truer and thankfuller servant of 
your Grace’s than, «ce. SANDWICH. 

The Hector is unfortunately sunke, and the 
Captain and most of her men drowned; only 
25 saved. The Captain carried himself exceed- 
ingly well ; helped to take the Vice-admirall of the 
East Indies, and only putt some men on board 
her, and went on to engage the men of warre- 
Capt. Con (Capt. of the Mary) is hurt ill in the 
foote with a great shott. 

I have copied this letter from Lord Bray- 
brooke’s edition of ‘The Diary and Corre- 
spondence of Samuel Pepys,’ 1890, vol. iv. 
p. 251. Lord Sandwich appends a table 
of the men-of-war and merchantmen cap- 
tured on Sept. 3 and 4, with the names of 
their captors. From this we learn that 
‘‘a mercht. man from the _ Straights” 
was captured by the ship Guinea, and that 
‘another Streights merecht. soe engaged 
[by the Ruby] that they sett her on fire.” 

In the ‘Life of Lord Clarendon’ by 
himself it is stated that this fleet of mer- 
chantmen had been met on its way to 
Holland by Admiral de Ruyter’s squadron,. 
which was convoying it home, “or ought 
to have been”; but, as several of the 
vessels were proceeding to different destina- 
tions, the company had got scattered, with 
the result that Lord Sandwich in two 
encounters captured 8 of the larger ships, 
2 East Indiamen, and some 20 of the 
smaller craft. 

The significance of the Dutch colonies 

in the East Indies is thus commented on by’ 
Clarendon :— 
‘* where they [the Dutch] had planted themselves 
in great and strong towns, and had many har- 
bours well fortified, in which they constantly 
maintained a great number of good and strong 
ships, by which they were absolute masters of 
those seas, and forced the neighbouring kings 
and princes to enter into such terms of amity with. 
them as they thought fit to require.’’—‘ Life of 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and a Continuation 
of his History of the Grand Rebellion,’ vol. ii. 
p. 53, Oxford, 1857. 

The ‘large Straitsman’’ mentioned in 
W. Hickey’s ‘Memoirs’ was evidently a 
vessel hailing from the Orient. 

N. W. Hit. 


’ 


Lloyd’s, Royal Exchange. 


A “Straitsman’’ was a sailing vessel? 
trading (1) through the Straits of Gibraltar 


and up the Mediterranean; (2) to the 
Straits Settlements; or (3) through the 


The 
called ‘‘a Horner’’ 
J. W. Fawcett. 


sometimes 


Consett, co. Durham. 
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Mr. Justice MAULE ON BIGAMY AND | 
Divorce (12 8. v. 64).—In answer to| 
‘W. B. H. concerning the oft-quoted dictum | 


of Mr. Justice Maule, I may say that The | 
Times of April 3, 1845, p. 7, in its law report | 
of the Assizes at Warwick on April 1, gives | 
the following report of the triel of Thomas 
Hall for bigamy :— 
MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
Warwick, Tuesday, April 1, 1845. 

Thomas Hall, alias Thomas Rollins, a poor man 
not possessed of a farthing, or a farthing’s worth, 
in the world, aged 35, was indicted for having, on 
the 18th of Apr'l, 1830, at the parish of Northleach, 
in the county Giocester, taken for his wife Mary 
Ann Nicholls, and afterwards, on the 15th of 
February, 1840, at the parish of Hampden-in- 
Arden, in this county, married and taken to wife 
Maria Hadley, his former wife being then alive, 
contra formam. The offence was clearly proved, 
but he stated that within a year or two of his 
marriage with Mary Ann, she robbed him, and 
sallied torth with the child, and he had never since 
‘seen either, though he had at the time obtained 
a special warrant for her apprehension, armed 
with which he proceeded to the region of her 
seclusion or retirement, where he got sadly handle 1 
by ruffians, and was made heartily glad to make 
‘the best of his way home to save his life, leaving 
his baggage in his precipitate departure from that 
profligate retreat. The substance of this, or at 
least much of it, he elicited from the witnesses for 
the prosecution. He had, however, represented 
to Maria that he had never entered into the holy 
state, and she had given birth to two children by 
him. He was of course, under these circum- 
stances, convicted, and 

Mr. Justice Maule, in passing sentence, said, 
that it did appear that he had been hardly used. 
It was hard for him to be so used, and not be able 
to have another wife to live with him, when the 
former had gone off to live in an improper state 
with another man. But the law was the same for 
him as it was for a rich man, and was equally open 
fro him, through its aid, to afford relief; but, as 
vhe rich man would have done, he also should have 
pursued the proper means pointed out by law 
whereby to obtain redress of his grievances. He 





should have brought an action against the man 
who was living in the way stated with his wife, | 
and he should have obtained damages, and then 
should have gone to the Ecclesiastical Court and | 
obtained a divorce, which would have done what | 
‘seemed to have been done already, and then he | 
should have gone to the House of Lords, and, 
proving all his case and the preliminary proceed- | 
ings, have obtained a full and complete divorce, 
after which he might, if he liked it, have married | 
again. The prisoner might perhaps object to | 
this that he had not the money to pay the | 
expenses, which would amount to about 500I. or | 
6001.—perhaps he had not so many pence—but 
this did not exempt him from paying the penalty | 
for committing a felony, of which he had been 
convicted. His Lordship might, perhaps, have | 
visited the crime more lightly if the prisoner had 
not misrepresented himself as a bachelor to Maria 
Hadley, and so deceived her. If he had told her 
the circumstances, and said, ‘‘ Now I'll marry 
you if you like to take the chance,” &c.; but this 
he had not done, and thus he had induced her to 








live with him upon terms which she perhaps else 


| would not have done. It was a serious injury to 


her, which he had no right to inflict because his 
wife and others had injured him. For this offence 
he must receive some punishment, and the sentence 
was, that he be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for four months, which he hoped would 
operate as a warning how people trifled with 
matrimony. 
R. A. CUNNINGHAM. 


‘‘LicK INTO SHAPE”: ‘‘ LAMBENDO EF- 
FINGERE”’ (12 S. v. 69).—The Greek equiva- 
lent or equivalents are to be seen in Alian’s 
‘De Natura Animalium,’ ii. 19 and vi. 3. 
In the former passage, after saying that the 
bear gives birth to a formless lump of flesh, 
he proceeds: 1 S€ 76) qtAci Kat yvwpicer 
TEKVOV, Kal bird Tos pypois Garret, Kal Aeaiver 
ui yAorrn, Kal exturot eis GpOpa, Kai pevTot 
kal KaTa puxpa expoppot. At the second 
reference his expression is 77) yAWTTy SuapOpot 
aviv (sc. odpka donpov), Kai oiovel dia 
warrel. 

Aristotle, ‘De Animalibus Hist.,’ vi. 
29 (34), says that fox-cubs are even more 
shapeless at their birth than young bears, 
and that their mother warms’ them 
thoroughly by licking them with her tongue 
and matures them (ty yAw7Ty Aéetxovoa 
exOeppaiver kai ovuprerres). 

Pliny, ‘Nat. Hist.,’ viii. 36 (54), 126, 
uses the words ‘“‘lambendo paulatim figu- 
rant’? when he describes the process of 
licking bear-cubs into shape. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Epirapus (12 8S. v. 68). 
—The undernoted publications can be added 
to the list of works which deal with this 
subject :— 

Historical Description of Westminster Abbey, 
its Monuments and Curiosities. London : Printed 
for A. K. Newman & Co. 1834. Price Two 
Shillings. 

A History of the Church and Parish of St. Martin 
(Carfax), Oxford. By the Rev. Carteret J. H. 
Fletcher, M.A., late Rector.—This work was 
published in 1896, soon after the demolition of 
the church. The tower is still standing. 

The Churches of Whitehaven Rural Deanery. 
By the Rev. Cesar Caine, Vicar of Cleator.—A 
most useful and interesting publication. Would 
that other rural deaneries would issue somewhat 
similar volumes. 

Adel and its Norman Church. By the Rev. 
W. H. Draper, Vicar of the parish. Leeds: 
Richard Jackson, Commercial Street. 1909. 

Fulham, Old and New. 3 vols. By Charles 
James Féret. 1900. 

A New Select Collection of Epitaphs. London: 
Printed for S. Bladon, No. 16, Pater-Noster Row. 
MDCCLXXV. atl 
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A History of the Parish of Westbury, Bucks. 
By the Rev. Richard Ussher, Vicar of the parish.— 
The date of publication is not given, but it was 
circa 1909. The printers were Walford & Son, 
Market Hill, Buckingham. 

Historical Buckingham. 
“The Poplars,’ Buckingham. 
printed by Walford & Son. 


I hope to send a further list. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 





By J. T. Harrison, 
1909.—Also 


Bedford. 


See the Journal of the Society for Pre- 


serving the Memorials of the Dead in 
Ireland. WittraM MacARrrTuvr. 
Dublin. 


To the list may be added the following :— 
_Epitaphiana : or, The Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature. By W. Fairley, F.S.S. London: 
Samuel Tinsley. 1873. 
C. C. B. 


Mr. Fawcett will find,two items on this 
subject in Mr. Courtney's ‘ Bibliography of 
Bibliographies,’ vol. i. p. 176, and vol. iii. 

. 92. EDWARD SMITH. 

42 Rosehill Road, S.W.18. 


This subject has been dealt with at | 
considerable length in the Tenth Series, 
vols. 1. to iii. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE Swin (12 8. v. 95).—In topography 
swin frequently occurs in connexion with 
water; but I never feel sure whether it 
stands for the element itself, or for some 
peculiarity in the particular instance of it, 
to which the syllable has been attached. 
Mr. Streatfeild, author of ‘ Lineolnshire 
and the Danes, believed thet swin was 
“et least cognate with Dutch swin, a 
ereek or bay”’ (p. 194); and he mentioned 
Swineshead, which was formerly clo-e to, 
if not washed over by, the sea, as a place 
“which formed perhaps the limit in one 
direction of the navigable channel.’ I some- 
times fency that my rainy patron owes 
something to swin. St. SwItHIn. 


’ CRAGGS AND NicHoLson Faminies (12 S. 
iv. 220, 310; v. 21).—I find from the Kendal 
parish registers that Edward Nicholson and 
Margarvet Cragg (not Craggs), both of 
Kendal, were married at Underbarrow on 
Nov. 18, 1739. If the person who made 
the entry wrote the bride’s name correctly, 
then she was not a member of the Craggs 
family. The Cragg family was distinct 
from the Cragg; family. The former is a 
yeoman family indigenous to Cumberland 
and Westmorland; the latter is not. The 
arms of the Crazg family weve: e@ fe se 
between three mullets in chief, and as many | 
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cross-crosslets in base, argent. 

certain what the arms of the Craggs family 

were. If Margaret's name was correctly 

Cragg, there is some misunderstanding 

about the relationship with the Postmaster- 

General Craggs. J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


H. C. Pincron (12 S. iii. 211, 307).— 
I think there must be an error in the state- 
ment in the above query that H. C. Pidgeon 
of Liverpool was the author of the fairly 
well-known ‘‘ Memorials of Shrewsbury, by 
Henry Pidgeon,” 1837; second edition, 
1851. 

The title-page (1851) describes the author 
as Treasurer of the Corporation of Shrews- 
bury ; and the preface to the first edition 
speaks of his ‘‘ ardent attachment to his 
native place,’ the preface to each edition 
having ‘“ High Street’ appended, appar- 
ently in Shrewsbury. It hardly seems 
possible that H. C. Pidgeon of Liverpool 
and afterwards of London, and the locat 
official, were the same person. 

W. B. H. 


RicHAarD BAXTER OF ‘ THE Sarnts’ Rest’ 
(12 8S. v. 66).—I think that J. P. B. might 
find particulars about the Baxter family in 
Canon Newling’s MS. Shropshire Pedigrees, 
now in the William Salt Library at Stafford ; 
in the Blakewey MSS., vols. v. end vi., 
preserved in the Bodleien Library at 
Oxford ; and in the George Morris, William 
Morris, and Wm. Harcwicke MSS. which 
eve in private hends. The Hardwicke 
MSS. have pedigrees of Baxter in vols. i. 199, 
and ii. 87. The Eaton Constentine and 
Leighton Registers, published by the Shrop- 
shire Parish Register Society, should also 
be searched. There are over thirty entries 
of Baxter in these two registers. The 
Registers of High Ereall (in which parish 
Rowton is situated) have been copied, but 
not yet printed. 

W. G. D. FuetcHer, F.S.A. 

Brooke Ropinson oF Duptey (12 S. 
v. 97).—The book Mrs. S. BENNITT inquires 
about is ‘Genealogical Memoirs of the 
Family of Brooke Robinson of Dudley, 
together with the Kindred Families of 
Persehouse, &c.,’ privately printed in 1896. 
There is a copy in the William Salt Library 
at Stafford, and also one at the British 
Museum. The reference to the latter is 
9°06. d. 17. There ought also to be a copy 
in the Birmingham Public Libraries. A 
copy was lately offered for sele in @ Bir- 
mingham bhookreller’s eatelogue for £1. 

W. G. D. Frercuer, F.S.A. 
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- Frencao NATIONAL EMBLEM, THE Cock 
(12 8. v. 94).—The following extracts may 
help Mr. LANDFEAR Lucas. 

The ‘Nouveau Larousse Illustré,’ 
heading “ Coq. Hist.,” ‘says :— 

“Coq gaulois ou simplem. Cog. Un des 
emblémes nationaux de la France : le Coq Gaulois 
a décoré des drapeaux francais pendant la premiére 
Révolution. En 1830, le Coq Gaulois remplaca 
la fleur de lis comme embléme national, et fut 
supprimé de nouveau par Napoléon III.” 

Brady in ‘Clavis Calendaria’ 
£@ys :— 

“Cock Throwing. The meaning of the custom 
has heen thus explained :— In our wars with 
France in former ages, our ingenious forefathers 
invented this emblematical way of expressing 
their derision of, and resentment towards, that 
nation....A cock has the misfortune to be called 
in Latin by the same word which signifies a 
Frenchman... .It was introduced in the reign 
of ovr third Edward; the cock is always called 
the Gallic bird. and considered;to be one of the 
emblems of France.” 


under 


(1812) 


Littré in the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Frangaise’ gives :— 

“Coq. Le choix de cet oiseau comme symbole 
de la ration francaise est de date récente (la 
premiér« révolution. et surtout celle de 1830); 
ilne parait guére fondé que sur 'homonymie latine 
de gatlus, gui signifie & la fois coq et Gaulois.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


M. E. Saillens in his ‘ Fact; about France ’ 





says :— 
“The Revolition, always bent on classical 
reminiscences, revived the old Roman pun: | 
gallus was the Latin for ‘Gaul’ and for ‘ cock.’ | 
So the cock was chosen as the national emblem | 
....Napoleon disdained the cock, ‘ who lives on | 
dunghills.” he said, and adopted the eagle; an 
emblem of classical origin also, but savouring of 
Roman military power, not of French farm-life, 
courage and vigilance. (‘The cagle lives on 
carrion.’ retorted the opponents of Napoleon.).... 
Louis-Philippe revived the democratic cock.... 
The Third Republic has a cock on its gold coins.”’ | 


A. R. BAyLey. 


Does the origin of the French national 
emblein, the cock, not appes to be evicent 
from the double sense and meaning of the 
Latin neme, viz., Gellus, denoting both 
the cock and the Gaul, 7e., the ancient 
Celtic inhabitant of Gallia, or France ? 


H. K. 


SUBMARINES (12 S. iii. 356, 397; iv. 112). 
—Weng Kia, a Tesoist priest of China 
(4th century a.p.), in his ‘ Shi-i-ki,’ lib. iv., 
when referring to the reign of Shi-Hwang-ti 
of the Ts’'in dynasty (221-210 B.c.), says :— 

“The people of Yuen-kii arrived in China after | 
making the voyage in the lo-chau [lit., ‘ spiral- | 
shell boat ”’}, which was shaped like a spiral shell, 





and capable of being conducted quite near the 
bottom of the deep without incurring the irtru= 
sion of any water. Its other name was lun-po-chau 
[lit., ‘‘ under-wave boat’’). The men of that 
country had the stature of ten feet, and clad them- 
selves with the knitted hairs of birds and beasts- 
Questioned by the emperor as to the begirnings- 
of the heaven and earth, they answered as if 
they had ocularly witnessed it.” 

Obviously, this idea of the spiral-: helt 
boat was the outcome of the observation 
of the submarine movement of such a < hell- 
fish as the nautilus or argonaut. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


CORNISH AND DEVONIAN PRIESTS EXE- 
CUTED IN 1548-9 (12 S. v. 96).—Aecording 
to Frances Rose-Troup’s ‘The Western. 
Rebellion of 1549’ (Smith & Elcer, 1911), 
the name of the priest executed alone on 
July 7, 1548, was Martin Geffrey, late of 
St. Keverne (pp. £0-92). Accorcing to the 
same work, p. 497, William Alsa was Vicar: 
of Gulval al’s Lanistey in 1536 (Oliver's: 
‘Eeeles. Antiquities.’ ii. 188), and James 
Nourton Vicar of St. Uny, next Lelant 
(p. 499). The benefices of the other six are 
not given in the above work. 


W.. A. Boe. 


J. TURNER, PAINTER c. 1820 (12 S. v. 69).- 
—I regret that I am unable to solve this. 
query, but I feel sure that Mr. Tomson would 
be interested in «a somewhat protracted 
controversy which appeared in The Con- 
noisseur, vol. xv. 11!, and xvi. 47 and 251 
(June, September, and December, 1906). 
The question was whether an artist who 
published a series of views of Edinburgh in 
1824, and signed his name on each of them 
as ‘“ W. Turner de Lond. del. et seulp.,” was 
identical with the famous J. M. W. Turner or 
not. It was eonclusively proved that they 
were certainly not one and the same man, 
nor was there any evidence that they were 
in any way related. It may be the same 
with J. Turner. ALAN STEWART. 


‘** TROUNCER ” (12 S. iv. 101, 198, 229).— 
The death of the Riagur Hon. G. W. 
ERSKINE RUSSELL (see ante, p. 84) will lend 
additional interest to the following extract 
from a letter which he wrote me in August 
last anent this much-discussed word :— 

‘“‘T take it that the verb ‘ to trounce’ has long 
since lost its original significance—if indeed I was 
correctly informed about it. When the punish- 
ment of flogging at the cart’s tail was abolished, 
no doubt the verb in that technical sense went 
out of use. But it has survived as meaning any 
severe punishment, e.¢.. a lady who had beem 
uncivilly treated by the man who was showing. 
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‘strangers round a show-place complained to the 
Owner, and, re porting the incident to us, said the 
man was ‘trounced,’ meaning, I imagine, 
rebuked for his rudeness.” 

Perhaps some readers may add further 
information about the term. 

CECIL CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


Brrp-scaRtIng Sones (12 S. v. 98).—Is 
it permissible to quote the following refer- 
€.10 vv a bird-searing song, though neither 
words nor tune can be supplied ? 

There was a young man of Boulong 

Who went through the woods with a song. 
it wasn’t the words 
That so startled the birds, 

But the horrible double entong. 


EpWarpD BENSLY. 


Although I spent my early years among 


Derbyshire farmers, I never heard any 
bird-searing songs. Two or three devices 
were in use. One was a clapper in the 


hands of a lad who, after 2 vigorous clapping, 
‘shouted or chanted in a sing-song way :— 

Away, bods, away ! 

Tak’ a bit, an’ leave a bit, 

An’ cum no moor to-day. 
“The tune was on the tuning-fork C, and a 
note above and below, ending with more 
of the clapper. Another clapping machine 
was on the windmill fashion, placed on a 
‘pole, and wind-driven by sails. It made an 
awful row in a strong wind, its main effect 
being to send the ‘‘ bods ’”’ to the other side 
of the field. A gun had no other effect in 


the hands of a lad, but it made the lad 
tha»py. THos. RATCLIFFE. 
Southfield, Worksop. 
Misset THRUSH AND MISTLETOE SEEDS 


(12 S. v. 98).—In vol. iv. p. 440 of Lean’s 
“ Collectanea, of Proverbs,’ &c., is placed 
The thrush when he pollutes the bough 
Sows for himself the seeds of woe ; 
and the reader is directed to Swan’s ‘ Specu- 
lum Mundi,’ p. 246 (1665), for ‘‘ Turdus ipse 
sibi cacat malum.” I do not find that my 
«copy of the ‘ Speculum,’ dated 1635, has any 
reference to the matter. St. SwITHIN. 


MorRLAND GALLERY, FLEET STREET (12 S. 
v. 69).—The exhibition of work by George 
Mozlsnd, mentioned in 1806 by Sir Richard 
Phillips in his ‘ Pieture of London,’ was 
opened at Macklin’s Rooms in Fleet Street 
in 1805. It was known as the ‘ Morland 
Gallery,” and contained ninety-five pictures, 
many of which were of marine subjects. The 
thes included ‘ Inside a Stable’ (engraved 
by J. R. Smith), ‘ Travellers Benighted’ (a 





candle-light scene),‘ The Highmettled Racer, 
‘Portrait of the Superintendent of a Brick 
Kiln,’ and a painting of a sheep as large as 
life. A contemporary critic of the exhibi- 
tion complains that Morland’s “ little simple 
subjects are overwhelmed with superb 
frames, of a prodigious, and in some cases we 
think of a preposterous depth.” 
WitiraM T. WHITLEY. 


Redgrave’s ‘ Dictionary of Artists of the 
Kinglish School,’ 1878 edition, p. 405, says 
that the Mecland Gallery was one of John 
Raphael Smith’s best specuiations; and a 
statement to the same effect is in Roget's 
‘History of the *‘Old’’ Water-Colour Society,’ 
1891, vol. i, p. 115. 7. B. H. 


Witt. FisHER SHRAPNEL, F.S.A. (12 S. 
v. 67).—In a list of officers of the Royal 
South Gloucestershire Militia his name 
appears as surgeon, Jan. 2, 1893 
@ misprint: either 1793 or 1803 would be 
the probable dete. In the same list there 
is as ensign Henry Jones Shrapnell, May 15, 
1806. 

Wiltshire N. & Q., no. 2, June, 1893, 
67, states that the family of Shrapnel 

‘seem to have lived at Midway House, Lower 
Westwood, near Bradford, the name of Mr. 
Zechariah Shrapnell appearing on Andrews & 
Dury’s map of 1773 in connection with Midway 
House.” 

General Shrapnel died March 13, 1842, and 
was buried in the family vault in the chancel 





of Bradford Church (see inscription at 
12 S. iv. 129). 
In The Genealogist, vol. xxxiii. p. 126, 


Henry Shrapnell of Bradford, cooper, is 
bondsman in a marriage allegation, Dec. 15, 
1668. R. J. FYNMORE. 


‘**PRO PELLE CUTEM”’ (12 8S. v. 93).— 
The original source of the proverb is Job ii. 4: 
‘*Pellem pro pelle, et cuncta que habet 
homo, dabit pro anima sua” (Vulg.). Is it 
necessary to go beyond that passage for 
an explanation ? J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


MaRKSHALL AND THE FULLER FAMILY 
(12 S. v. 8, 78).—I much regret that I am 
not able to solve the problem set by OLp 
East ANGLIAN re connexion between Vesey, 
1575, anil the Fullers of Markshall. All I 
know is stated fully, pp. 30 to 35 and 66 to 
70, in Mis. Gen. et Her., Fourth Series, 
vol. iv. Perhaps by consulting these 
references OLD East ANGLIAN may see light 
where I do not. 

J. F. Fuuer, F.S.A. 

Eglinton Road, Dublin. 
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HERALDIC: CAPTOR AND HIS CAPTIVE’S 
Arms (12 S. iv. 188, 251, 334; v. 26).— 
The cases of Bullock and Asheton are both 
post-medieval. If such a usage as is in 
question ever existed, it must be traceable 
in the Middle Ages. But no medieval case 
has ever been found, while there is a con- 
siderable number of cases of transfer of 
armorial bearings by sale, gift, or legacy. 
The Asheton case is the earliest, referring 
to the battle of Flodden, 1513. Tong’s 
account is therefore of a date twenty years 
later, and even then he seems to be in doubt, 
as was Master Asheton, as to how the 
captured arms should be borne. Master 
Bullock in 1568 at least has no doubt that 
he ‘‘wonne”’ the arms of his Cockburn 
opponent twenty-eight years before, in 
1540. The development of the idea is clear. 
There is no doubt that the Elizabethan 
heralds believed in the existence of this 
right of arms by capture, but for a great 
many of their opinions no foundation of 
earlier facts has heen produced, so we shall 
do well to remain reluctant to transfer 
Elizabethan ideas to medizval times. 

E. O. W.’s two cases (iv. 334) do not 
bear upon the question. They refer to 
arms borne not by right of capture, but by 
grant of the sovereign, and give the reasons 
assigned by tradition for the specific arms 
granted. For the complete text of the 
Bullock deed see Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, 1891, part iv. 

hil D. L. G. 

In ‘John Cary, the Plymouth Pilgrim,’ 
by Seth C. Cary, appear two other versions 
of the story of the Cary coat of arms. The 
first, from Burke’s ‘Heraldry,’ supplies 
some details not given in Izacke’s ‘ Memorials 
of Exeter’ (ante, p. 26). After relating 
Sir Robert Cary’s acceptance of the Aragon 
knight’s challenge, it continues :— 

“At length this noble Champion vanquished 
the presumptuous Aragonois, for which King 
Henry V. restored unto him a good part of his 
father’s lands, which for hisdoyalty to Richard II. 
he had been deprived of by Henry IV., and 
authorized him to bear the Arms of a Knight of 
Aragon, which the noble posterity continue to 
wear unto this day; for according to the laws of 
Heraldry, whoever fairly in the field conquers his 
adversary may justify the wearing of his Arms.’ 

The second is from the Herald’s Visita- 
tion, 1620 :— 

‘‘In the time of Henry V. cam out of Aragon a 
lusty gentleman into England, and challenged to 
do feites of armes, with any English gentleman 
without exception. This Sir Robert Cary hearing 
thereof, made suite forthwith to the Prince, that 
he might answer the challange, which was granted, 








and Smithfield was the place appointed for the 
same, who, at the day and time prefixed, both. 
parties mett and did performe sundrie feates of 
armes, but in the end this Robert gave the foils. 
and overthrow to the Aragon Knight, disarmed 
and spoiled him, which his doings so well pleased 
the Prince, that he receyved him into great favor,. 
caused him to be restored to the most part of his 
father’s landes, and willed him also, for a per- 
petuall memorie of his victorie, that he should. 
henceforth give the same armes as the Aragon 
Knight, which is Argent, on bend sable three roses: 
argent, for before they did beare gules, chevron 
entre three swans argent.” 
H. Tapiey-Soper. 
City Library, Exeter. 


“OH, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER 
BE?” (12 8. iv. 245.)—I have never come 
across the Latin rendering of this nursery 
song, the first part of which Mr. Foster 
PALMER sends ; therefore I cannot help him 
to the last part which he seeks. But, lest 
his search prove ineffectual, I venture to- 
place at his service a suggestion for a con- 
clusion. The last lines will then run thus :-— 

Tardus ad emporium, 
Fasciculumque ligare promisit, 
Nitida mi coma crocea ni sit 


Solutilis nimium. 
H. D. E1tis, 
Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


I would repiy to my own query by sug-- 
gesting that the last line should read 
*‘Tanthinum auricomam.” It would then 
run :— 

Tardus ad emporium. 
Fasciculumque ligare promisit 
Ianthinum auricomam. 

J. Foster PAtMeERr.. 

3 Oakley Street, S.W.3.- 


HENCHMAN, HINCHMAN, OR HITCHMAN: 
(3 8. mi. 150; 12 S. ii. 270, 338; wi. 111; 
iv. 24, 304, 340).—The main point brought 
forward by Mr. AvucGusTINE SIMCOE at 
iv. 304 appears to be that the Hensman. 
family are now located, and were located as 
far back as 1573, in Northamptonshire, 
from which part the Henchman family are 
known to have come, and that therefore: 
the two families may have a common origin. 
This may be, but I fear that at this late- 
date it will be nearly impossible to establish 
it definitely. Unfortunately, I know nothing 
of Northants, but our family history says :— 

“The various parishes in which the Henchman 
family is kucwn to have resided—Barton Segrave,. 
Broughton, Harrowden, Burton Latimer, Rushton,,. 
Cottesbrook, Gt. Dodington, and Irchester—are 
all clustered round the two towns of Kettering. 
and Wellingborough.” 

Bozeat—though doubtless there ealso—is. 
not mentioned. 
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Tt is impossible for me to say whether any 
biench of the family in Northants changed 
the spelling of their name, though we know 
that the spelling Henchman was definitely 
fixed before the time of Thos. Henchman of 
London, who recorded his pedigree in 1633. 
We have Capt. Henry Henchman in 1587, 
and Thos. Henchman, M.P. for Whitehurch, 
Hants, in 1601, &¢.; and this spelling has 
beon preserved to the present day. Two 
«<hildren of Thos. Henchman of London, 
skinner (a brother and a sister of the Bishop 
ot London), remained in Northants. Richard 
Henchman of Rushton, apparently also 
Rector of Cotesbrook, 1614, Northants, 
married Lettice, daughter of Robt. Stovens 
of Armesty, by whom he had children 
Charles and Jane. Jane Henchman was 
married to Arthur Hodilow of Grafton 
Underwood. There was also an Qwen 
Henchman in the same county in 1648; 
and a Wm. Henchman was Rector of Barton 
Segrave from 1653 to 1686. Of this branch 
of the family we have no complete record, 
but they appear to have continued down to 
1722. 

In The Gentleman's Alagazine for 1800, 
no. 70, part ii. p. 664, a contributor who 
signs ‘* E. T.”’ writes as follows :— 

“The chief point of inquiry is whether the 
Bishop [Humphry Henchman of London] had 
any relations or immediate descendants residing 
at Broughton, in Northamptonshire. A family 
who resided there for near a hundred years, and 
spelled their names the same, had a picture of the 
Bishop in their possession which they styled a 
‘ Family Piece.’ This family was extinct by the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth Henchman, in 1722, and 
no particulars can therefore be learned by tradi- 
tional anecdotes.” : 
“ii. T.’ was the authoress 
who claimed Henchman descent. 

It was after this correspondence in the 
mazazine, in which the Rev. Francis Hench- 
man, my great-great-grandfather (d. 1824), 
took part, that ‘‘ all male lines to (him) are 
declared to be extinect.”” When the history 
of ‘The Henchman Family’ wa; printed 
for private circulation in 1868, cazeful 
search was made throughout the United 
Kingdom, but failed to bring forth any 
others bearing the name except those 
known to the family. 

The name Humphrey, borne by so many 
in the family, is traced to the Bishop, who 
was baptized at Barton Segrave, and named 
after his godfather Wm. Humfrey, whoce 
family were lords of that manor for many 
generations. 

Humpsrey Lureweityn HencuMan. 

The Vicarage, Sterkstroom, Cape, 

South Africa. 


Mrs. West, 
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Heart Buriat (11 S. viii., ix., x., passim ; 
12 8. i. 78, 132, 194 ; ii. 33 ; iii. 370 ; iv. 313). 
—The Rev. Alfred Forder, in his interesting 
work ‘In and about Palestine with Note- 
hook and Camera,’ just published by the 
Religious Tract Society, records an instance 
of heart burial which may be added to those 
which have already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
In deseribing the Chureh of the Paternoster, 
on the Mount of Olives, he writes (p. 15) :— 

“The Princess Latour d’Auvergne, a relative 
of Napoleon III., had this church built in 1868, 
and the inscribed tablets [with the Lord’s Prayer 
in thirty-three different languages] put in the 
walls. On the south side is a life-size effigy of the 
princess, and in a niche in the wall her heart is 
deposited in a red granite urn.” 

J. R. THORNE. 


PATEN OR SALVER ? (12 8S. v. 13, 50.)— 
In the church of Farley Chamberlayne, near 
Winchester, is a plain silver paten with a 
very wide rim, on which are two coats of 
2rms within feather end leafage wreaths. 
One of these coats (said to be of older 
engraving than the other) is quarterly: 
1, St. John; 2, Beauchamp ; 3, Ewardby ; 
4. Carew, with Rivett in pretence. The 
second coat is London (Argent, three cross- 
crosslets between two bendlets gules) im- 
paling St. John, with the inscription “ Ex 
dono Robert London Armigeri.” It was 
given in 1691 by Robert London in memory 
of his wife, buried in Farley Church under 
@ grey slate slab with a white marble coat 
of arms (London impaling St. John) and a 
Latin inscription which states that 

‘‘ Here lies buried Elizabeth, eldest of the 
three daughters of Oliver St. John, Esq ; died 
Feb. 2, 1691, aged 27, in the third year of her 
marriage with Robert London of Middleton and 
Fordley in Suffolk.” 

Oliver St. John was third in descent from 
William St. John, who was buried under an 
altar-tomb in the same church in 1609, with 
his effigy in full armour, and the arms, 


quarterly, 1, St. John, differenced by a 
crescent on a crescent: 2, Beauchamp of 


Bletsho ; 3, Ewardby ; 4, Carew of Bedding- 
ton, impaling Gore of Alderton, Wilts. 
Oliver St. John married Margery, daughter 
of Franeis Rivett, who bore for his arms 
Argent, three bars sable; in chief as many 
trivets of the last. These arms, on a shield 
of pretence, are on the St. John coat on the 
paten, and it is often suggested that it was 
engraved in Oliver St. John’s time on his 
private piece of plate, and: that on his 
death in August, 1689, it passed to his 
daughter Elizabeth, whose husband, adding 
his arms on an additional shield, presented 
In the * Chureh 
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Plate of Hampshire, by P. N. P. Braith- 
waite (1209), it is described as 

‘* Diameter 10 inches. Marks: none of assay. 
T.C. in a heart-shaped shield, and with V with an 


uncertain object placed alternately for the 
maker.” 
Perhaps some reader learned in such 


matters can clear up the mystery as to the 
tradition that the paten in Farley Church 
was once a dinner-plate of the lords of its 
manor. 

One may perhaps be permitted to add 
here a translation of a recently discovered 
inscription on a stone beneath the drip 
from the roof on the south side of the church 
of King Somborne :— 

“ Here lies Francis Rivet of King Somborne, 
in the county of Southampton, Esq.; also 
Elizabeth his wife. He died the 13th day of 
December, 1668, in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age. The lady died on the 16th of April, 
1669, in the sixty-fourth year of her age. They 
left two daughters, co-heiresses: Elizabeth, by 
birth the elder, wedded far away* to William 
Strode of Burington in the county of Somerset, 
Esq. : and Margaret, married to Oliver St. John 
of Farley, by whose sense of duty, and indeed of 
love, for parents deserving in the highest degree, 
this monument—for what it is worth—stands 


forth.’ 
BE. Ee S; 


VAUVENARGUES: ‘“‘ LA CLARTE EST LA 
BONNE FOI DES PHILOSOPHES ” (12 S. v. 39, 
105). —'The reference to Vauvenargues, 
‘(Euvres Choisies, Pensées Diverses 372, 
kindly supplied by Mr. GeEorGE MARSHALL, 
has enabled me to locate this maxim in the 
complete edition of the ‘(uvres’ by 
silbert (1857). Though not mentioned in 
the index, it is printed on p. 475 of vol. i., 
as no. 729 in the Supplement to the ‘ Re- 
flections et Maximes, which begins with 
no. 761. These ‘‘ Supplementary ” R. et M. 
were among the others in the first edition 
(1746), but were arbitrarily omitted in the 
posthumous editions from 1747 onwards. 

W. M. T. 

Oxford. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN ST. JOHN THE EVANGE- 
LIST’S, WatTERLOO Roap (12 S. v. 63). 
The Latin epitaph (no. 16 in Cot. Parry’s 
list) on the famous actor Elliston enjoys the 
honour of nee: mentioned by Charles 
Lamb : 

“‘ Great wert thou in thy life, Robert William 
Elliston ! and not lessened in thy death, if report 
speak truly, which says that thou didst direct 
that thy mortal remains should repose under no 








‘ * The word ENvVPTAM (translated above 
‘ - . 

wedded far away ’’) is unusual, and means a 
woman married out of her tribe. 








‘The Last 


inscription but one of pure Latinity.’’— 
Essays of Elia,’ ‘ Ellistoniana.’ 

Lamb, however, was in error when he 
wrote * .thou wert a scholar, and an 
early ripe one, under the roofs builded by the 
munificent and pious Colet.” Mr. E. V. 
Lucas points out that the St. Paul’s School 
to which R. W. Elliston was sent by his 
uncle, the Master of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, was not that founded by Colet, 
but St. Paul’s School, Covent Garden. 
Joseph Knight in his ‘D.N.B.’ life of 
Elliston says that the euthor of the epitaph 
was the actor’s son-in-law Nicholas Torre. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


LINES UNDER A CruCIFIX (12 8. iv. 297; 
v. 19).—I have run ecross another English 
reference to, or rather translation of, the 
old rood-beam inscriptions cited by PRorF. 
Bensty. This is to be found in a manu- 
script written by Sir Thomas Fercy, seventh 
Earl of Northumberland, declared Blessed 
by Pope Leo XIII. in 1895. His Book 
of Prayers* was owned by Mr. George 
Browne of Troutbeck, Kendal, who most 
generously lent it to the Bishop of Hexham 
and Neweastle for Ushaw College, Durham ; 
and the late Rev. George E. Phillips, always 
keenly interested in antiquities, described it 
at some length in The Ushaw Magazine of 
March, 1898, pp. 35-48.+ The verses to be 
quoted (they bear no title) come from p. 48 
of his paper. It is obvious that they are 
based on the “ Effigiem Christi dum transis 
honora.’”” Whether the rendering is the 
Earl's own work is unknown ; probably it is. 
not his :— 

Christs picture humblye worshipe 
thow, which by the same doste passe, 

yet picture worshippe not, but him 
for whome it pictured was. 

nor god nor man this Image is, whiche 
thow doste present see, 

yet whome this blessed Image shewes 
bothe god and man is hee: 

ffor god is that which Image shewes, 
but yet no god it is: 

behold this forme: but worshippe y* 
thy mynd beholds in this. 

There is another stanza of the same 
length, beginning ‘‘O passinge worke of 
pietie !’’ and a closing couplet. 

The original manuscript of Northumber- 
land’s Book of Prayers is still preserved at 
Troutbeck by the ladies of Mr. Browne's 





* The authorship is certain. It is established 
by Sander, ‘ Martyrium’: ‘‘ Thomae Perci,’”’ in 


Bridgewater’s ‘ Concertatio,’ 1589, f. 46. 

And again in ‘ Lives of the English Martyrs,’ 
ed, Camm, 
1G. E.P. 


1905, vol. ii. pp. 183-5, signed 
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family. It seems to have been written not | the careful preservation of its antiquated » 


consecutively, but at two periods, separated 
by a long interval. The former section is 
dated, in one place, 1555 ; the latter section, 
in which the verses occur, is a product of the 
Earl’s imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, 
forerunning his martyrdom at York. The 
imprisonment lasted from Christmas Eve, 
1569, till Aug. 22, 1572. This dates the 
Bl. Thomas Percy’s lines as at least twenty- 
eight years earlier than those I quoted from 
John Hamilton, ante, p. 20. Known English 
versions of PrRor. Brnsty’s rood-beam 
inscriptions reach, therefore, to within forty 
years of the beginnings of the Reformation 
in this country. L. I. Gurney. 


**DRINK BY WORD OF mMouTH”’ (12 S. 
v. 98).—This saying was in common use 
here some sixty years ago. Often a bottle 
of beer came into a hayfield unexpectedly. 
A search would be made under every coat 
and shawl lying on the ground for a glass 
or mug to drink from. Should this search 
prove unsuccessful, and no small receptacle 
be found to pour the beverage into, then 
it was said, “We must drink by word of 
mouth.” This meant to drink from the 
bottle by turns, which naturally gave a 
great advantage to the old toper accustomed 
to absorb his liquor from the bottle. 

The origin of the saying was probably 
the Fleet prison, about 9 miles west of our 
town; thus this notorious locality would 
make it of Cockney derivation. 

It has some authority as used by Thos. 
Shadwell (who succeeded Dryden as Poet 
Laureate) in his comedy ‘The Squire of 
Alsatia.’ His characters in Act V. se. i. 
speak thus :— 

Hackum. But I'll go fetch some 
‘Cherry Brandy, and that will comfort us. 

Here’s the bottle, let’s drink by Word of Mouth. 

Cheatly. Your Cherry Brandy is most sovereign 

and edifying. 

Shamwell. Most exceeding comfortable after 

our Temple pickling. 

My copy of the play was printed for 
James Knapton, at the Crown in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, 1699. Shadwell died in 1692. 

W. W. GLEeNny. 

Barking. 

DickENs’s TOPOGRAPHICAL Sires (12 S. 
v. 37).—To the interesting instance con- 
tributed by Mr. F. A. Russet there can be 
added ‘Tellson’s Bank,’ so vividly de- 
scribed in ‘The Tale of Two Cities.’ The 





methods, at once accepted it as a survival 
| of the period of the story (1780); but un- 
fortunately the building was of a later date, 
having been erected in 1787 (see Hilton 
Price’s ‘The Marygold by Temple Bar,’ 
1902, p. 110), when 2 Fleet Street and a row 
of houses called Child’s Place were erected 
on the site of the old Devil Tavern. 

The building described by the novelist 
survived until April, 1878, and very many 
illustrations of it exist (notably in The 
Illustrated London News, Jan. 19, 1878). 
That he was not familiar with the history 
|of the bank and its building is obvious. 
| Apart from the inaccurate attribution of 
date, his reference to the use of cheques is 
at least haphazard ; and surely the romantic 
elopement of the bank’s heiress Sarah Child, 
almost at the period of the novel, would not 
have been omitted. Even sixty years 
later, when Dickens wrote his vivid pen- 
picture, the story must have survived as a 
well-preserved tradition of the bank. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





“ CAMOUFLAGE ”’ (12 S. v. 42, 79, 108).— 
|The Apaches of Paris no doubt did use this 
| word before the war, but it is doubtful if 
| they coined it. Sir Israel Gollanez in an 
article on ‘War Words’ in The Star con- 
nects camouflage with camouflet, a well- 
known word going back to the fifteenth 
century, end originally meaning ‘a puff 
of smoke blown into a man’s eyes through 
@ horn of paper,’ end hence ‘a stifler”’ or 
mine of asphyxiating gas or smoke. The 
‘Grand Dictionnaire Larousse,’ Littré, and 
| Hatzfeld-Darmesteter all give the origin of 
| camouflet as uncertain, although the last- 
named suggests it may be formed of cal, 
moufle for mufle, and the suffix et. But the 
‘Nouveau Larousse Illustré’ mentions a 
, verb camoufler, meaning to disguise, derived 
from the Italian camuffare, to paint the 
|face. And the ‘Larousse Mensuel’ for 
July, 1917, derives camouflage from this 
verb. DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 





CuEss : THE Knicut’s Tour (12 8S. v. 92). 
—B. B. is mistaken in surmising that there 
is a “doubt whether it has hitherto been 
shown that the tour may start from any 
square—that all the squares of the board 
will serve the Knight's purpose equally 
well.” A certain Dr. Roget so long ago as 
1840 demonstrated that it can be done in 





novelist, when haneserg or writing this | a twofold manner. One exhibits what may 


work, saw the o 
& Co. next to Temple Bar, and, impressed 
by its appearance of great antiquity and 


d bank building of Child|be described as the re-entering route, 


where the initial and final squares are only 
one leap apart, no matter what initial square 
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may be selected. The other starts from 
any prescribed square, end ends on any 
prescribed square. Roget’s may be de- 
scribed as “‘ the diamond squere’”’ method. 
A full account of it is to be found in ‘ Amuse- 
ments in Chess,’ by Charles Tomlinson, 1845. 

The phrase ‘“‘ any prescribed square,” as 
applied to a terminal, must be limited to 
those of an opposite colour to that of the 
starting-point, when the problem is _per- 
formed on an ordinary bicoloured chess- 
board. This follows from the nature of the 
Knight’s leap itself. JoHn W. Brown. 

[Mr. W. FIsHEeR sends two other diagrams by 
which the Knight’s tour may be begun on any 
square. We have forwarded these to B. 


GRIM OR GRIME: ETYMOLOGY OF THE 
NAME (12 S. v. 95).—We have Great and 
Little Grimsby in Lincolnshire. The name 
is said to be derived from a common Danish 
name, Grim or Grimr. The legend of Grim 
the fisherman, who became lord of the port, 
is told in the Old English poem of ‘ Have- 
lok the Dane.’ o. Ee EK 


Winterton, Lincs. 


‘Surnames of the United 
(1912) we get the origin of the 


In Harrison’s 
Kingdom’ 
name as: 

“Grim, Grime (A.-Scand.). 1. Grim, 
(Old English grimm—O. Norse grimm-r). 

“2. Mask, Helmet, Spectre (O.E. grima— 
O.N. grim-r). 

“*3. Perhaps Grime has occasionally been con- 
fused. w ith Grime (Dan. grim), soot. Hence Dark, 
Dirty. 

Lower’s ‘ Patronymica Britannica’ says 
that Grimm, Grym, is the old Norse Grimr— 
grim, fierce, an ancient personal name, and 
apparently Scandinavian. 

Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames’ says that Grim was a 
common name in England in the thirteenth 
century, and accounts for the great number 
of place-names beginning with Grim. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Fierce 


The name Grim, which signifies fierce, 
terrible, was one of the attributes of Odin, 
and Norsemen sometimes attached it to 
their children, either simply or in some 
compound appellation. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that it is not infrequent in 
local names, Grimsby with its legend of its 
founder being the best-known example. 
According to the ‘Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary, our adjective grim should be 
considered in connexion with the German 
grimm and the obsolete grame, angry. 

St. SwITHIN. 








Grim or Grime is a not uncommon Saxom 


name of Norse descent. The eponymous 
hero Gryme, from whom Grimsby takes its 
name, was a Northerner. It is also a noun 
meaning an evil spirit, goblin, or spectre, 
and wherever the site is connected with 
prehistoric earthworks, it may well be used. 
in this sense, or perhaps merely to show their 
supernatural origin. In Warw ickshire, about 
a mile north of Coleshill, is Grimstoek Hill, 
‘* The Goblin’s Post.”’ There is a Grimsbury 
in Berkshire, Grime’s Hilland Grime’s Pits 
in Worcestershire, and so forth. It will also- 
be remembered that the cross-bearer of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury was a Grim. 
J Harvey Bioom. 


Gitt Wanp (12 S. v. 97).—This is evi- 
dently one of the staves borne by an Earl 
Marshal's Gold Staff officer at some corona- 
tion or other public function. The arms of 
the Earl Marshal are at one end, and the 
arms of the temporary “ officer’? should be 
painted at the other end of the staff. A 
member of my own family has one of these 
staves that was used by her father at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria and at the 
Duke of Wellington’s funeral. 

W. G. D. FLetcuer, F.S.A. 

Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 

[Sr. SwiTHIN also thanked for reply. ] 


OprEssA IN Roman Times (12 S. v. 98) 
was apparently outside the boundary of the 
“mpire. But the kings of the Tauric 
Chersonese (Crimea) were faithful vassals 
of Rome until dispossessed by the Goths in 
the middle of the third century A.p. 

A. R. Baytey. 


THE ‘New EncuisH DictTionary’: 
CHANGES IN ACCENTUATION (12 S. v. 32, 
105).—Does Milton ever intend the accent 
to fall on the first syllable of ambitious ? 
The only line in which at first sight he 
appears todo so is ‘ P. L.,’ vi. 160 :— 

Before thy fellows, ambitious to win; 
but by pronouncing ambitious as a word 
of four syllables we avoid the necessity 
without, as it seems to me, making the line 
un-Miltonic. Infinite, I believe, he always 
intends us to accent on the first syllable. 
I have not looked up every passage in, 
which the word oceurs, but usually it 
certainly has the customary accentuation, 
and ‘P. L.,’ iv. 74, seems to show that it 
should have it where the other might be 
regarded as giving the proper scansion :— 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair. 
Surely the word has the same nese in 
both cases. 
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Manure seems to have hal the accent on 
the first syllable pretty commonly at one 
time. In some of our dialects it is still 


pronounced so—as if spelt —., 
eB. 


“THE DerRBy Bivues”’ (12 8. v. 97).— 
The following extract relating to the 
** forty-five ’’ is from a loca! work of 1906 :— 

“The crisis arrived on Tuesday, December 3rd 
...-About 4 o’clock the volunteers (knowa as 
‘The Derby Blues’) mustered in the Market 
Place, with the intention of marching against the 
foe: but some hesitation manifested itself, and 
after several hours’ deliberation, the regiment 
about 10 o’clock turned its back upon Ashbourne 
{where the rebels were reported to have come in], 
and marched out of the town by torchlight to 
Nottingham, leaving the inh: ibitants to treat with 
the enemy as best they might.” 

in’ * Ne & @., 1S: xu. 2, the editor 
mentioned ‘The Chronicle of the Derby 
Blues’ as a published work, apparently of 
circa 1800. . Ba. 


952 


BouMpPHREY FAmILy OF LIVERPOOL AND 
MANCHESTER (12 S. v. 67).—Count Boum- 
phré’s family in all probability is related 
to a Welsh or Lancashire Boumphrey stock, 


in view of the fact that this surname is 
Welsh in origin—from ap+ Humphrey, * the 
son of Humphrey,’ as in many other 
instances, viz., Bowen (ap Owen), Price 
(ap Rhys), Pugh (ap Hugh), Pritchard 
(ap Richard), Upjohu (ap John, literally 
Johnson), &c. Boumphrey alternates with 
Pumphrey. v. W. Hit. 


INSCRIPTIONS AT GIPPING (12 8. iv. 132).— 








Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS inquires a3 to cereal eas esa snamudiy foe the sadinee 
meaning of two inscriptions in Gipping | to perform the operation with her hands, making 
Church. an assistant firmly hold the child, and un- 
1. Amla might be an anagram for Alma| retarded by its unceasing cries: the child would 
or Alma Maier, alluding to the Blessed unceasingly cry in such a plight, quite unaware 
Virgin a3; “Ave Maris Stella. Dei mater | ° the certainty of the comparatively small 

I aes ay ae ile S - ‘ ete haa | suff-ring effecting a large relief. 
gs heh bes "his oy omega According to Aoki’s ‘ Kon-yé Manroku,’ 
Deke st enchecs Deanldent ek Oldies’ in 1763, the Japanese of his age stuck to the 
; eared \ By ;same opinion a3 the ancient Chinese—that 


1684, has a statement that a Kemeys of the 


family of Cefn Mabley, Glamorganshire, 
was Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds in the | 
time of Henry VII., and, if I remember 


rightly, gives his epitaph, which is the one 
Suffolk, 1818’ 


that in ‘A Tour through 
(a revised edition of Kirby's ‘ Suffolk 
Traveller’), is assigned to John Reeve of 


Melford, Suffolk. If there was really a 
Welsh Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds at or 
about the time when Gipping Church wa; 
built, this might account for the Welsh 


inscription, badly spelt by a rustic macon. 
H. R. 





| Hotten's 


| ship trading at that port ? 


Mr. Meporp: Dr. R. Cosrtn (12 S. iv. 132, 


202).—See 7 S. ix. 448. Miss Medhop, a 
King’s County heiress, married in 1639 
Trevor Lloyd ,of Gloster, King’s Co., a 


captain in the army. 

I have a reference in 1649 to Capt. 
Francis, suppo-ed to be the grandson of 
Roger Medhop of Medhop Hall, Oxford. 

Mr. Medop, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, is mentioned under 1581 in 
‘Cal. 8.P. Dom., 1581-90.’ 

R. J. FyNMore. 


A Thomas Medopp, M.A., was Rector of 


Hanwell, Middlesex, from Aug. 29, 1575, to 
his death in Sept., 1591. Margaret, his 


relict, renounced execution of his will on 

Oct. 9, 1591, but it was proved on Oct. 17 

of the same year. J. W. Fawcett. 
Consett, co. Durham. 


CUTTING OFF THE Harr AS A PRESERVA- 
TIVE AGAINST HEADACHE (12 S. ili. 250, 207, 


484; iv. 32).—Under this heading it may 
not be entirely amiss to produce the follow- 
ing passage from the nineteenth book of 
‘ Han-fei-tsze, a collection of political 
disquisitions of the celebrated Chinese 


philovopher Han Fei (killed B.c. 233) :— 
“Those who are ignorant of the art of govern- 
ment are wont to say, ‘ We have to gain over 
the people’s mind.’ Now to gain over the 
people’s mind, thus to govern them, they need 
to follow only the rabble’s advice, totally dis- 
carding the sage counsel of Ying or Kwan 
Chung. But the wisdom of the rabble is as 
worthless as the simple children’s mind. Should 
a child be left with the head unshaved, it would be 
attacked with stomach-ache ; should a child be left 
with a pustule unopened, the pain would much 


to leave the head of children unshaved is 
to make them suffer from stomarh-ache. 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Rose OF DENMARK INN (12 8. iv. 326).— 
This sign is not mentioned in Lazwood and 
‘History of Signboards’ (Chatto 
& Windus, 1898). Can the inn at Bristol 
referred to by your correspondent have 
been called the Rose of Denma:k from @ 

Wo. SELF WEEKS. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 
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AuTHoR’s NAME WANTED: ‘ RAMBLES 

AROUND NOTTINGHAM, c. 1855 (11 5B. 
xii. 320).—In ‘Biographical Sketches of 
Remarkable People,’ by Spencer T. Hall 
(1873), is a short notice of Capt. Matthew 
Henry Barker. who, under the name of 
“The Old Sailor,’ wrote works illustrated 
by George Cruikshank between 1824 and 
1845. Hall says that Barker was 
“‘ author of ‘ Walks round Nottingham ’....for 
some years editor of The N Vottingham Mercury. « 
His later years were spent in London in editi ing 
one of the illustrated papers....I saw him there 
in 1848.” : 
The ‘D.N.B.’ notice of Barker (17£0-1846) 
says that he edited a Nottingham news- 
paper, 1827-38, and does not include 
‘Walks’ in its list of his works, which 
apparently does not assume to be exhaustive. 
If Barker wrote the book mentioned in the 
query, its date would be earlier than there 
suggested, unless a reissue. "Gam > al 3 | 


‘“TRRELAGH: oR, THE LAST OF THE 
Cuers ” (12 S. v. 69, 105).—The Rev. J. B. 
McGovern will find some information about 
Miss E. Colthurst, the author of ‘ Irrelagh,’ 
in ‘ Poets of Ireland,’ published by Houlston 
& Stoneman, London, 1849. 

WiLitiAM MacArtruur. 

Dublin. 


PRAGELL Faminty (12 8S. v. 42).—This 
surname seems to be an earlier form of 
Prall, which Lower in his ‘ Patronvmica 
Britannica’ derives from the Anglo-Norman 
prayell, a little meadow. from French pré, a 


meadow, whence prairie, — 
> VW. Ten. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED (12 S. v. 98).— 

If of dull wits this stripling you suspect, 

Make him a Herald or an architect, 
is a translation of the last two lines of an epigram 
of Martial :— 

Si duri puer ingeni videtur, 

Preeconem facias vel architectum. 

V. 656, 10, 11. 

The poet is advising a friend on the profession for 
which he should train his son. He urges him to 
have nothing to do with literature, and to dis- 
inherit him if he writes verses. If the lad wants 
to take to a pursuit that has money in it, then he 
should be trained as a musician. If he seems a 
blockhead, then his father should make an 
auctioneer or builder of him. 

The choice of the less appropriate ‘‘ Herald ”’ as 
the equivalent of preco, and the use of a capital, 
suggest that the English lines were quoted with a 
personal application. The most famous instance 
of a man obnoxious to such an attack’ is that of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, dramatist, architect, and 
Clarenceux king-at-arms. In his two latter 


capacities he provoked much hostile criticism. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


Motes on Books. 


Visitation of England and Wales. Vol. XIX. 
Edited by Frederick A. Crisp. (Privately 
printed.) 

Visitation of Ireland. Vol. VI.* Edited by 
Frederick A. Crisp. (Privately printed.) 


Ir is with pleasure that we welcome two more 
volumes of this valvable modern Visitation. As 
in previous issues, the pedigrees are restricted to 
the last four generations of the families concerned. 
Exhaustive particulars of the family history of 
each member are given, which will be invaluable 
to future generations. here are forty-two 
pedigrees in the ‘ Visitation of England and Wales,’ 
viz.: Barnard, Bolton, Bvrdett, Burrough, 
Cazalet, Corder, Cross. Denne, Douglas, Farnham, 
Ficklin. Forth, Fripp, Good. Goodman, Gower, 
Haversham, Holmes, Jackson, Jex-Blake, Landon, 
Lombe, Madan. Nelson. Parmoor, Penny, Pytches, 
nushbrooke, Scott, Staples, Suckling, Surtees (2), 
Tarleton, Tennyson-D’ Eyncourt. Turney, Walker, 
Woollcombe-Adams (2), Wolseley, Worthington, 
and Zetland. Some of the pedigrees are illustrated 
with portraits. There are also armorial book- 
plates of William M. Cazalet and Philip B. Ficklin. 
the former being one of the productions of 
Sherborn. 

The ‘ Visitation of Ireland’ contains thirty 
pedigrees, viz. : Ashbourne, Barry. Bellew. Boyle, 
Chambers, Coplen-Lanford, Edgeworth, Farran, 
Fox, Gardner-Brown. Higginson, Hurly, Inchiquin, 
Lecky, Leslie, Lisle, M*Cance (2). Macaulay, Mac- 
Dermot, Magee. Meadows, Morgan, Ogilby, 
Plummer, Scott, Shawe-Taylor, Westropp. Wilsor, 
and Wolseley. Several are illustrated with 
armorial book-plates. 

The appendix to each volume. consisting of 
additions and corrections to previous volumes, 
is long and has a sad tale to tell of casvalties due 
to the war. Each volume is also provided with 
an excellent index. 

In addition to the present interest of these 
volumes, they will, no doubt, be of still wider 
interest to many other families through inter- 
marriages in the future. 


Journal of the Folk-Song Society. no. 21 (Vol. VI. 
Part I.). (The Society, 19 Berners Street, W.) 
THIs number is of special interest, for the editor, 
Mr. Frederick Keel, has just resumed his duties 
after three and a half years’ internment at 
Ruhleben. We congratulate both him and the 
Society upon the happy termination of his 
safferings. 

He has signalized the occasion Ly contributing 
to the present issue a number of songs collected 
by Lieut. Iolo Williams and himself in 1913 from 
the neighbourhood of Haslemere. One of these is 
noteworthy as supplying the name of the com- 
poser :— 

These words were composed by Spencer the Rover, 
Who travelled most parts of Gieat Britain and 
Wales. 

This was sung by a garden labourer aged 64. He, 
however, is a comparative stripling beside Mr. 





James Stacey, who sang ‘‘ The Ten Command- 
ments”? or “The Twelve Apostles,’ for he is 


1 83 years of age. The annotations on this old 
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rhyme are of exceptional interest, and include a 
Jong account of the use of the rhyme in Shetland 
as a charm-formula against witchcraft. It is 
also recorded that Mr. Cecil Sharp has printed 
three interesting American variants of ‘‘ The Ten 
Commandments”? in his ‘ English Folk-Songs 
from the Southern Appalachians,’ published in 
1917. ; 

Miss M. Arkwright contributes a collection of 
songs from Kent, and Lady Ashton of Hyde a 
collection from Sussex. The Appendix consists 
of a note by Miss Lucy Broadwood on ‘‘ Bango,” 
the miller’s dog, which she connects with the 
“ bandog * of Shakespeare, Sir Thomas More, and 
Spenser. It will be seen that a feast of good 
things has been provided. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


MEssrs. Maccs’s catalogues are always in- 
teresting, but no. 377, ‘The Drama and Music 
from the Time of Shakespeare to the Nineteenth 
Century,’ is of special importance. The frontis- 

iece is a facsimile of ‘The True Chronicle 

istory of King Leir,’ ‘“‘ Printed by Simon 
Stafford for Iohn Wright,’ 1605. This is de- 
scribed as ‘‘the only absolutely perfect copy 
known,” and the price is correspondingly high— 
2,8601. The title-pages of the first four Shake- 


speare folios are reproduced, the first edition being | 


priced 8501.; three copies of the second, 4501., 
4001., and 2251.; and the fourth, 125/. Several 
Shakespeare plays of later date may, however, 
be had for 7s. 6d. or 10s. 6d.; and a copy of 
‘Double Falsehood,’ which Mr. Oliphant has 
been analysing in recent numbers of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
is offered for ll. 5s. The first edition of Cowley’s 
‘Loves Riddle,’ written while he was at West- 
minster Schocl, is said to be ‘‘ the finest copy in 
. existence’’ (2401.) A great rarity is the first 
edition of ‘The Death of Robert, Earle of Hun- 
tington, otherwise called Robin Hood,’ by 
Munday and Chettle (300/.): and almost equally 
rare is the first edition of Preston’s ‘ Cambises 
King of Percia,’ alluded to by Falstaff in the 
First Part of ‘ Henry IV.’ (425/.).. The numerous 
apt quotations scattered through the catalogue 
will be a pleasure to many who cannot hope to 
possess the volumes described. 


Mr. JAMEs MILzEs of Leeds has many noteworthy 
items in his Catalogue 211, tor May and June, 
such as the 10 vols. of the ‘Histcry of North- 
umberland’ issued by the County History Com- 
mittee, 1893-1914, 8/. l5s.; a complete set of 
The Yorkshire Archeological and Topographical 
Journal, 24 vols., half morocco, 1870-1919, 11/. 11s. ; 
a complete set of the publications of the Yorkshire 
Parish Register Society, 56 vols., in wrappers, 
1899-1916, 8/. 8s.; Foster’s ‘ Pedigrees of the 
County Families of Yorkshire,’ 3 vols. folio, half 
crimson morocco, largest paper, 1874, 10/. 10s. ; 
and 22 vols. of the two series of 7'’ransactions of 
the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
Society, 16/. 16s. Among general works may be 
mentioned the ‘‘ National Edition” of Dickens 
including his letters and speeches, and Forster's 
* Life,’ with 850 plates, 40 vols., green sateen, 
1906, 30/.; and Tassin’s ‘ Plans et Profils de toutes 
les principales Villes de France,’ 233 illustrations, 
half calf, 1634, 6/. 6s. The section on Yorkshire 





Topography and History includes a number of 
—a of monastic ruins ranging from 2s. 6d. 
to 10s. 6d. 


MEssrs. SOTHERAN have just produced another 
of their piquantly annotated catalogues—no. 772, 
‘ Bibliotheca Viatica’ (5s. per annum). Many 
of the works included are supplemented by 
comments affording much solid information, 
such as condensed biographies of the authors 3 
but the annotator’s pungent criticisms attract 
the reader irresistibly. Thus Harper’s ‘ Half- 
Hours with the Highwaymen’ leads him to 
remark : ‘‘ There were few more attractive roads 
to the gallows than taking to the road, or few 
more excusable, in the good old days when you 
were hung just the same for stealing a few shil- 
lings in silver or a piece of cloth from a bleaching 
ground. Indeed. compared with the stuffy 
knights of the shire who drenched the Statute 
Book with blood to protect their bribe-gained 
guineas, the knights of the road were not only 
picturesque but pleasing.” McAdam’s 

temarks on the Present System of Road 
Making’ he says: ‘‘ His memory has been badly 
used, for the present way of tipping large-sized 
lumps of granite over the highway anyhow, and 
flattening it out by a steam-roller, is only a 
caricature of his method....A_ really good 
macadamised road was nearly as dull to the eye 
and as wearying to the walker’s feet as the foot- 
patbless tarred road of motoring banality to-day.” 
The catalogue contains over 900 entries relating 
to all kinds of methods of locomotion—stage 
coaches in their prime, the earliest railways, the 
first book on cycling, a splendid series of coloured 
aquatint engravings jof early steamships |from 
drawings by William John Huggins (marine 
painter to George IV. and William IV.), Lunardi’s 
account of the first aerial voyage in England 
1784), motor-cars, and airplanes. 


{Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondent=. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CORRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

Sr. Switutn thanks 8. F. for his letter. 

J. R. H. (* French leave’’?).— The phrase was 
discussed at 7 S. iii. 5, 109, 518. 

Rev. E. Cocker (Touching Wood).—The origin 
of this superstition was discussed at some length 
at 108. vi. 130, 174, 230, 476. 

H. S. BraNDRETH (Pentagram in ‘ Faust’).—The 
pentagram was a tive-pointed figure so drawn as to 
represent a star. It was used as a mystic symbol 
and credited with magical virtues 

CorriIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 107, col. 2, 1. 16, for 
“light ’’ read eight. 








